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PRESIDENCY 


This is the second part of the remarka- 
ble article by Frederick Boyd Stevenson 
setting forth the claims of the men who 
will play the leading parts in the drama to 
be enacted this summer within the walls 
of the convention halls at Chicago and 
Denver. The first part of Mr. Steven- 
son’s article is published in the present 
number of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

No voter should miss this graphic and 
impartial presentation of facts and per- 
sonalities which are now of such moment. 




















THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


Practical Golf 


By 


WALTER J. TRAVIS 





Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf cham- 
pionship of the world, gives in these practical 
papers the results of his own experience and 


practice. Mr. Travis is not only a player, but a ° 


student of golf. He has worked out its prin- 
ciples for himself, and in this manual he has set 
them down in order for the benefit of others. 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net 
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THE SERVANT 
IN THE HOUSE 


By 


Gi harles Rann Kennedy 


We do not publish plays—but here is a drama so 
great, so compelling, so reverent, so akin to all the 
beautiful and permanent things in life, that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. 
It is a page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of 
man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the im- 
possible has become possible. According to the critics, 
“Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play been cre- 
ated”’—and it reads as well as it acts. 





“‘I have tried to set forth the only feasible law in 
society, that of a spiritual brotherhood among man- 
kind, which is both Christianity and Socialism.” 
—Charles Rann Kennedy. 








With Eight Photographs from the Play. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 
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COMMENT 


A Reminder from the President 

Because the President’s message of April 27 reached the 
Senate just about dinner time, and at the close of a hard- 
working eight-hour day, the Senate determined not to hear it 
on empty stomachs, and adjourned. There was nothing in 
the message that. would not keep overnight. The President 
expressed himself as pleased, though not fully satisfied, with 
the employers’ liability bill, and hopeful of further legisla- 
tion to recompense all employees who are injured in the 
publie service. Tle also hoped for a child-labor law for the 
District of Columbia; for the continuance of the Waterways 
Commission, with money enough to make it useful; for pro- 
vision for an investigation of the tariff by a committee of 
the House, aided by government experts; for financial legis 
lation of a precautionary and temporary nature (meaning 
an Axnpricu bill); and for a commission of experts to in- 
vestigate the whole currency problem, and recommend legis- 
lation that shall be permanent. 


Current Presidential Desires 

Some other measures that he wants he seemed less san- 
guine of getting, and so devoted more space to them. He 
urged an ample appropriation to enable the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission to examine (under the Hrrsurn law) 
the books of the railways; pointing out, curiously, that failure 
to do it “ would benefit, as nothing else would, those railways 
which are corruptly or incompetently managed.” But such 
roads just now need surely all the benefit they can get, and 
Congress may think so. Asking again for forest reserves 
in the Appalachian Mountain region—a concern of the ut- 
most importanee—he went on to expound at some length 
measures near his heart: (1) to correct the abuse of the power 
of injunction, and (2) to render more efficient and wise the 
control by the government of the corporations doing an inter- 
state business. The fault he finds with the existing power 
of injunction is that in some eases it has been used to the 
injury of the rights of laboring-men. Tle asks to have it so 
limited as to avoid an embittered effort to destroy it alto 
gether. Te asks tor more effectual Federal control of the 
corporations. Rebuking “the well-meaning persons who now 
desire to abolish the anti-trust law outright, or to amend it 
dy simply condemning ‘ unreasonable’ combinations,” he says: 





Power should unquestionably be lodged somewhere in the execu- 
tive braneh of the government to permit combinations which will 
further the public interest: but it must always be remembered that 
as regards the great and wealthy combinations through which most 
of the interstate business of to-day is done, the burden of proof 
should be on them to show that they have a right to exist. No 
judicial tribunal has the knowledge or the experience to determine 
in the first place whether a given combination is advisable or 
necessary in the interest of the public. Somebody, whether a 
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commission or a bureau under the Department of Commerce ind 
Labor, should be given this power. My personal belief is ‘hat 
ultimately we shall have to adopt a national incorporation ‘ay, 
though I am well aware that this may be impossible at presen‘. 


These views will hardly affect the action of Congress in the 
present session, and perhaps the President does not ex» ect 
them to, since the manner in which they are put forth <ug- 
gests a message to the people rather than to a lawmal:ing 
body. There will not be general agreement yet with his 
opinion that “the decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Minnesota and North Carolina cases illustrate how impos;ible 
is a dual control of national commerce.” He would teiiper 
somewhat the Federal corporation law to the labor organiiza- 
tions, because they are not formed for profit. (But they are, 
aren’t they?) But he would by no means exempt them from 
the restraints of such a law, and would sanction neither 
boyeott nor blacklist which would be illegal under the com- 
mon law. 


A Little Jolt at the End 

The message is of moderate length and gentle temper. It 
winds up with a characteristic burst of exhortation to us all 
not to be greedy; to abide by the plain and simple rules of 
honesty, not to carp at wealth honestly acquired, nor be 
jealous of the thrifty. If we do yield, he says, to thse 
naughty impulees, our counterpart in evil will be found in 
“that particular kind of multimillionaire who is almost the 
least enviable, and is certainly one of the least admirable, 
of all our citizens; a man of whom it has been well said 
that his face has grown hard and cruel while his body has 
grown soft; whose son is a fool and his daughter a foreign 
princess; whose nominal pleasures are at the best those of 
a tasteless and extravagant luxury, and whose real delight, 
whose real life work, is the accumulation and use of power 
in its most sordid and least elevating form.” Folks of the 
above lamentable type are as sure, says the President, to 
turn up nowadays in the chaos of unrestricted commercial 
individualism as marauder-barons were in the dark ages. Ile 
explains that he is after legislation “to minimize the abuses 
which give this type its flourishing prominence.” Minimize 
the abuses by all means, but do it because they are 
abuses, and nct because the folks who get rich by them 
are not pretty. Our foolish rich are our most instructive 
class. The ridiculous miseries of their condition, advertised 
as they are in every corner of the land, are of the utmost 
value in making modest folks content. There is no need 
of burning down any structure of value to roast a few pigs, 
especially when they are so useful while still uncooked. 


Quite Satisfied 

Harrer’s WEEKLY is trying to get Mr. RoosEvett to be more 
positive in his refusals to serve again.—Birmingham (Alabama) 
Ledger. 


Not so. It is entirely satisfied with his refusals, and does not 
think they need an added word. 


Can Bryan Think Right? 
A correspondent who signs himself “Student” writes to 
us from Cambridge, Massachusetts, as follows: 


You say in an editorial (March 28) on “The Trouble with 
Bryan ”: “ But for one thing all Democrats who are opposed to him 
would be for him; that one thing is profound distrust of his 
ability to think right.” 

May I ask who has -this profound distrust, and what are in 
stan¢es of his inability to think right? You do well, it seems to me, 
to avoid urging unavailability as an objection to BryAn’s candi- 
daey, but that he is incapable of right thinking seems to me even 
more untenable. 

Mr. BryANn’s ability as a statesman is indisputable in view of 
the fact that he is the actual leader of the prevailing political 
sentiment of the country irrespective of party. To assert in the 
face of this fact that he lacks the ability to think right is, from 
the Democratic point of view, palpably absurd, and_ simply 
amounts to saying that his thinking is not in harmony with that 
of a comparatively small minority. 


Here is part of an editorial from the New York World of 
April 21, which, it may be, our correspondent can read with 
profit : 

When Mr. Bryan returned in August, 1906, from his tour of 


the world, the Democratic party was at his feet. Convention afteT 
convention had indorsed him. Democrats from every part o! the 
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country came to New York to greet him as their candidate for 
President. No other name was mentioned in connection with the 
nomination. 

Drunk with power and applause, Mr. Bryan rejected the counsel 
of the party leaders and advocated government ownership of rail- 
roads in his Madison Square Garden speech. Instantly the fat 
was in the fire. The South repudiated his policy at once, and he 
was finally forced to abandon it on the pretence that nobody 
wished to make it an issue in the 1908 campaign. Mr... BRYAN 
js now in the ridiculous position of a candidate who is clamoring 
for more government regulation of railroads, and is on record as 
declaring that government regulation is bound to fail. 

No sooner had Mr. BrYAN dropped government ownership than 
he tried to commit the Democracy to the initiative and referendum. 
In his Brooklyn speech April 16, 1907, he threatened substantially 
to drive everybody out of the party who did.not believe in his new 
panacea. Eastern resentment soon compelled him to subordinate 
the initiative and referendum, as Southern opposition had forced 
him to drop government ownership. 

Ile proceeded next to make the Democratic party an annex to 
the ROOSEVELT administration, indorsing “my policies” and ab- 
solving Mr. ROOSEVELT from all responsibility for the panic. At 
present, if he has an issue at all, it lies in a veiled renewal of the 
1896 threat to pack the United States Supreme Court. 

The main trouble with Mr. Bryan is that he has no fixed 
political principles; no economic stability; no grasp of the real 
problems of government. Ile is essentially an agitator with 
strong demagogic proclivities, given to emotions rather than to 
reasoning. 

With the narrow egotism characteristic of men of his type, 
he is unable to account for the opposition to his nomination except 
on the theory that * predatory wealth” must be spending money 
to defeat his candidacy. He is incapable of understanding that 
intelligent, thoughtful Democrats everywhere are against him be- 
cause he has proved himself wholly untrustworthy as a leader: 
because his domination of the party is disastrous, and because he 
is temperamentally disqualified for the otlice of President. 


Not Born to be a Statesman ; 

ITere are given two striking examples of Mr. Bryan’s attempts 
at political thought. They are the most ambitious attempts 
he has made since his present candidacy became active. In 
neither of them did he show himself the leader of any con- 
siderable body in either party. He put government owner- 
ship on his hook, dropped it in, and never got a bite. On 
the contrary, the expectant fishes began to disperse with such 
evidences of disquiet that the angler pulled up and changed 
the bait at once. But the initiative and referendum did no 
better. Reluctantly he dropped that. and helped himself to 
what he needed out of Mr. Roosrvett’s bait can. Remember 
that these two exploits of rumination came at a time when 
thousands of Demecrats whom Bryan had seared off by his 
free-silver delusion were locking to him with hopeful expecta- 
tion, ready to make him their candidate if only he showed 
that time and travel and study had brought him wisdom. 
Nothing will teach him political, wisdom. THis head is not 
built to hold it. His processes of thought do not yield it. 
ile cannot think right on the great concerns of political 
policy and stateeraft. Doubtless he would if he could, but 
the power has not been given him. What has been given 
him is a remarkably strong, enduring body, a magnificent 
dassuranee, an engaging manner, and a wonderful gift of 
speech. He is ful! of talent; he makes many friends; he is 
one of the best talkers in the world. These gifts have won 
him the leadership that he enjoys. He is a great fellow, is 
Dr. Bryan, but he is not a great statesman and never will 
be. He is a fair moralist, a great entertainer, and would 
probably have made a notable preacher or an extraordinary 
actor. That he has great gifts is indisputable; that he has 
great personal attractiveness is evident. So also is it evident 
to any thoughtful student of his record that he is unfit to 
he trusted with the great responsibilities of the Presidency. 


Marse Henry Began It 

Mr. Watterson hits the weak spot in the Governor JOHNSON 
movement against BRYAN. It began with and is being promoted 
hy the wrong people, which is to say the reactionaries in the 
Democratic party.—Springfield Republican. 
It began with Mr. Watterson. He opened it with a guessing 
contest. 


Mr. Bryan As He Is Seen 

Mr. Bryan made a stump speech the other day in Detroit, 
the first political speech he has made there in several years. 
The Free Press went to hear him, ‘and observed him, and 
—_ to him thoughtfully. It found him much changed. 
t says: 
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Many changes are revealed to those who contrast his present 
platform effects with those utilized by him in former campaigns, 
particularly in the stressful 1896 campaign. Some of these changes 
are disillusioning. 

Who can forget that admirably proportioned young man_ of 
striking, indeed handsome, face who swayed vast audiences undet 
the appeal of inspired purpose in that tremendous campaign ot 
twelve years ago? Seldom indeed were his listeners moved to 
laughter, or even to a wan smile. He was fiercely in earnest, master 
ful, intense. Laughter would have been an anti-climax. 

We did not credit Mr. Bryan then with any very keen sense 
of humor. We cannot credit him with any such quality now. He 
takes himself as seriously now as then, and still, perhaps as a 
result of his experience in entertaining people from the lecture 
platform, he has come to rely in almost inordinate measure on 
humorous effects. His speech at the armory in this city Thurs 
day night was even punctuated—punctuated is, we believe, ap 
approved word in this conneetion—much more by laughter than by 
applause. 

An audience under the spell of the intense Bryan laughs a 
great deal more than it cheers or applauds! This in itself is 
disillusioning. 

And what is the apparatus by which he produces his humorous 
effects ? 

Stories about funny colored men and the old, old device of 
applying Scriptural phrases and references to our own modern 
conditions—these constitute his chief repertory in laughter-pro 
ducing devices, though sarcasm, an old weapon in his arsenal, 
and a modification of his old trick in phrase-making are occasion 
ally employed. 

The stories about colored men are by no means new, and the 
form of the Biblical applications isn’t always a credit to the 
humorous sense, but the audience invariably roars. Are there 
some of them who laugh not so much at what is said as at the 
fat, bald man who says them? There is something in his pose 
as he waits for the merriment to subside that recalls the late 
W. J. FLORENCE. 

When have we ever had a nominee or prospective nominee for 
President who dared to inspire such tumultuous laughter as Mr 
Bryan caused Thursday night?) Mr. RooseveELrT never did. Mr. 
McKIn ey never did. Mr. CLEVELAND, of course, never did. Mr. 
HARRISON never did. Isn’t Mr. Bryan taking a risk in thus court 
ing classification as a humorous character? 

Long ago JAMES A. GARFIELD was advised by Tom Corwin of 
the danger a man who aimed at the very highest honors in Amer- 
ican politics took in trying to be amusing to his listeners. Gar- 
FIELD, who found it difficult to resist the temptation to be funny 
in his earlier years, reformed. 

Mr. BrYAN’s present style in stump speaking is admittedly enter 
taining and has great variety in appeal, but supposing it should 
result in his being referred to not as the Peerless One any longer, 
but merely as a fat, bald man who is growing old and who makes 
you laugh! 


We have quoted thus at length because the Free Press seem- 
ed so illuminating. Not but that Mr. Bryan puts plenty 
of politics into his political speeches. He does—of a kind. 
3ut what the Free Press says of him matches what we hear 
of him and his speeches elsewhere. Te draws great crowds, 
and gives great satisfaction, but his success is a success not 
in persuasion or conviction or political stimulation, but in 
entertainment. Folks of all parties hear him gladly and 
are delighted. But with what? They that live by the sword, 
it has been said, shall perish by the sword. What of them 
who live by the lecture platform? Are there two prices paicl 
in that business, one by those who go in to hear, the other 
by those who speak ¢ 


Waning Charms 

A Denver despatch says that Wintiam D. Tfaywoop, for 
many years secretary-treasurer of the Western Confederation 
of Miners, has been put off the Executive Board of that 
organization. So? Possibly as the glamour of aequittal wears 
off of Haywoop, his late admirers begin to doubt the expe- 
diency of holding him up as an example of virtues they desire 
to emulate. Many a man has gone unhung to unexpectedly 
valuable uses. 


A British Naval Expert’s Opinion of Our Navy 

Sir Wituuasm Henry Wire, K.C.B., F.RS., late chief 
constructor of the British navy, said the other day to a 
representative of the Boston Evening Transcript: 

In my opinion, you have a fleet that, ship for ship, comparing 
the ships designed at a given date—and that is the only fair com 
parison—is equal to anything the world contains, and next to the 
British navy I think your navy is the best in the world. 


Amen! Mr. Reuterpant’s bogie is now dead. For some time 
it has been boggling distressfully at the edge of the valley 
into which bogies tumble, and Sir Wititam should have every- 
































































































body’s thanks for having given it the push de grace. Now it 
is to be hoped that Mr. Reurerpann will let it lie, and not 
write any more letters to the newspapers. 


Judge Wilfley Finally Exonerated 

The House Judiciary Committee has refused to take for 
its own the opinion of its sub-committee that although 
Judge Lesseus R. Witrtey, of the United States Court for 
China at Shanghai, cannot, for lack of evidence of his having 
exceeded his authority, be impeached, he nevertheless merits 
condemnation for unduly harsh exercise of the same. To the 
second part of this opinion it is that the full committee very 
properly takes exception, it being manifestly without founda- 
tion in that the sub-committee (by its own confession) never 
considered the merits of the case, or even so much as gave 
the accused a hearing. It may be that Judge WILFLEY was 
somewhat arbitrary—but to be somewhat arbitrary is a fault 
habitual with most good reformers; and to have recommended 
anything but unqualified exoneration would have been most 
ungracious and unjust. 


For Home Rule in New York State 

The Home Rule Democracy of the State of New York 
organized for business at Utica on April 25. It is the result 
of a conference held in that city by persons who were dis- 
pleased with the arbitrary proceedings of the masters of the 
late Democratic convention in New York. Its purpose is 
to extricate the State organization in New York from the 
control of Ciartes F. Murpuy, of Manhattan, and WILLIAM 
J. Connors, of Buffalo: also to rescind the resolution adopted 
at the late convention empowering State conventions to name 
State committeemen, also to send reorganizing committees 
into every county in the State. All these intentions seem 
commendable. Murpuy and Connors are able men in their 
line, but hardly able enough to give a satisfactory answer 
at present to the average New York voter who has occasion 
to ask himself, Why am I a Democrat ? 


Concerning a Fatherless Service 

Our poor army! It has beeome very lean of late; so lean, 
in fact, that butter. milk, spices, flavoring extracts, lard, and 
7,000,000 in annual pay have been added to its diet. Per- 
haps these extras will tend to diminish the number of de- 
verters and increase the number of recruits, and the army 
be restored to its full peace strength of seventy-odd thousand 
men. But even then we shall not have as many soldiers as 
we need. The Commander-in-Chief, and the Presidential 
candidate, and the chief of staff, and the man in the street 
realize this. But not Senator Hare. The other day he char- 
acterized the proposal te double the size of the army as “ un- 
reasonable and wicked.” To call it untimely is enough. The 
increase will have to come, but not this year. 


Not a Hateful Man 

Harrer’s WEEKLY makes it as a point against “Bryan that no 
ene hates him. That is because they know he cannot get there.— 
Minneapolis Journal. 
It is not a point against Mr. Bryan that no one hates him. 
ile is amiable, he is very popular, and there is no reason 
that we know of why he should be hated, though there are 
plenty of reasons why he should not be President. No one 
hates Dr. Witson or Governor JouNnson, but that is not a 
point against them. 


Not Iff Done by Mr. Astor 

To berate Wittiam Watporr Astor is a recreation which 
no indulgent American need begrudge his countrymen. 
Nevertheless. the chorus of yvelps that has greeted the dis- 
closure of his action anent the Chesapeake’s flag seems to us 
to be somewhat lacking in intelligence. Would there have 
been any kind of solace or satisfaction in regaining by pur- 
chase a flag fairly and gallantly lost in war? To our mind, 
quite the contrary. The Chesapealke’s flag belongs perma- 
nently in England, as certainly as the America’s cup belongs 
for the present in New York. It was a scandal that the flag 
should have been offered for sale at ‘auction. That was like 
leaving dynamite to be kicked about the street. Mr. Astor 
bought the old trophy and put it in a suitable semi-public 
depository, where it will always get respectful treatment. 
What he did could not be bettered. The only fault that ean 
be found with his action is that it was his.- 
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New York’s Catholic Centenary 


One of the most interésting and impressive celebrations that ha 
been witnessed in New York city took place in the week beginni: « 
Sunday, April 26. The purpose of the remarkable gathering «f 
American Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops, headed |,y 
Cardinal Gippons, a gathering which included also several Canadi: 1 
prelates, and Cardinal Locur, the Roman Catholic Primate of || 
Ireland, together with Mgr. FaLconio, the Apostolic delegate of 
Pope Pius X., was to commemorate the foundation of the dioce-e 
of New York in April, 1808. The growth of Catholicism in tie 
State and city during~the last hundred years may fairly be 
seribed as amazing, when we take into account the disabiliti:s 
under which the Roman Catholic pioneers labored in Protestaiit 
communities which not long before had enacted and enforced penal 
legislation against them. The phenomenon seems the more as- 
tonishing when we keep in view that during the same period tiie 
Papal religion has lost much ground in the Old World. 

There is reason to believe that in 1808 Protestant onlookers 
regarded with good-natured indifference the erection of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of New York. In the whole territory covered 1}, 
the new see, which originally comprised not only the State of 
New York, but the eastern part of New Jersey, there were then 
only a few thousand Catholics and three or four priests. The 
Presbyterian, the Dutch Reformed, the Episcopalian, the Congre- 
gational, the Methodist, and the Baptist churches were all apparent- 
ly much more firmly rooted in American soil, for even in Marylani, 
Catholics, although they had first. settled the colony, had been 
subjected to harsh discrimination. Not until the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century did that anti-Catholic sentiment become 
widespread which was to lead in the sixth decade to the formation 
of the Know-nothing party. 

It is a mistake to assume that the.expansion of Catholicism in 
the diocese of New York was due wholly to the enormous inflow 
from Ireland which followed the famine year (1847), and to the 
almost simultaneous arrival of tens of thousands of emigrants 
from the southern or Catholic section of Germany. The truth 
is that before those great streams of alien population reached our 
shores the Roman Catholic Church was securely planted in the 
New York diocese, and had already attained proportions which 
many Protestant observers viewed with surprise, and by-and-by 
with alarm. As early as 1816 the City of New York alone con- 
tained from fourteen to fifteen thousand Catholics, a number 
which, ten vears later, had risen to 25,000, while the whole diocese 
at the last-named date was credited with six times as many. In 
1846, two or three years before the immense inpour from Ireland 
and Germany began, the city of New York had over a_ hundred 
thousand Catholics, and in the whole diocese there were more tli 
a hundred churches and priests. With the extension of population 
the diocese had to be divided, and the two new sees of Albany and 
Buffalo were carved out of the original one, the diocese of ‘New 
York retaining only the counties of that State which lay south of 
the forty-second degree, and the eastern part of New Jersey. In 
1853, two years after New York had been made an archdiocese, a 
further curtailment of territory occurred, the dioceses of Brooklyn 
and Newark being cut off from the parent see, leaving to the latter 
only the city of New York and eight other counties in New York 
State. F 

Even thus reduced the archdiccese was then computed to comprise 
280,000 Catholics, more than half of whom were dwellers in thie 
city of New York. In the island of Manhattan it was estimated 
in 1895 there were three-quaricrs of a million of Catholics, and 
it is not impossible that about double that’ number may now be 
found in the archdiocese of New York, coupled with the diocese of 
Brooklyn. It has been calculated that at the present time (1908) 
there are not far from fifteen million Roman Catholics in the 
whole of the United States, although some well-informed persous 
regard the figures as exaggerated. Professor THoMAs O’GORMAN, of 
the Catholic University of America at Washington, expresses tlie 
opinion that such computations are but of little worth if the re- 
turns of baptism from the various parishes are not correct, and if 
the figure used as a multiplier is not uniform in all the chanceries. 
He is inclined, therefore, to look upon the statistics given in 
Catholic directories as largely based on guesswork. His own esti- 
mate is that in 1895 there were about twélve millions of Roman 
Catholies in the United States. 

The part which Catholics of the archdiocese of New York played in 
the Civil War is well known. No other section of the people of the 
Free States showed itself readier to make greater sacrifices for the 
preservation of the Union. There was, perhaps, no single citizen 
of New York who did so much to recruit the Union armies |hy 
personal exhortation and organizing power as was done by Arc!) 
bishop Joun Hugues. Nor is there any doubt that in the sem- 
official mission confided to him by President LiINcoLNn he exercise 
an influence in Paris and elsewhere in Europe which had much 
to do with preventing foreign intervention on behalf of the seceding 
States. 

It is not only in the number of her churches and communicants 
that the diocese of New York presents a notable example of growt!. 
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The work done by her in education has expanded proportionally. 
In 1808 there was only one parochial. school in the province, which, 
we repeat, then included the eastern part of New Jersey as well as 
the whole of the State of New York. ‘To-day there are over 130 
parochial schools in the archdiocese alone. For a long time after 
its erection the see of New York was in sore financial straits. 
More than once during the first half-century of its history it had 
to appeal to European countries, and even to Mexico, for assistance 
in order to provide the simplest accommodations for her fast 
multiplying people. To-day the New York Archdiocese, after sup- 
porting nearly a thousand Catholie churches and hundreds of 
schools and seminaries, sends on an average $70,000 a year to aid 
missions in Mexico and other parts of the world. 

In a timely article Archbishop FARLEY directs attention to the 
value of the work done by the Catholie Church in assimilating the 
diverse elements of New York city’s population. There seems to 
be no doubt that there are in New York more Catholics than in 
any other city on earth, not excepting Paris, where almost all the 
workmen, unskilled or skilled, and a large part of the shop-keeping 
class in the French capital, repudiate Catholicism. New York's 
Catholic population, however, is heterogeneous in an unparalleled 
dcvree. If we accept the moderate estimate that there are now 
1.200.000 Catholics in the archdiocese, we find that only 515.000 
are ‘American-born, and even these are largely the children of 
parents one or both of whom were born in foreign parts. Among 
the foreign-born Catholics, the first in numerical importance are 
the Italians (300,000): next come the Irish (140,000); then the 
Germans (40,000): then the French (25,000) ; there are also 20,000 
Spanish-speaking people. 18,000 Bohemians, and more or less con- 


siderable groups of Albanians, Poles, Ruthenians, Hungarians. 
Austrians, Lithuanians, and Belgians, besides English and Cana- 


dians. It is a fact often overlooked that there are thousands of negro 
Catholie communicants: the borough of Manhattan has a Catholic 
Church for colored people, that, namely, of St. Benedict the Moor. 
Archbishop FARLEY points out how sedulously the Catholic Chureh 
has taken up the burden of caring for the immigrants that have 
flocked by millions to the chief port of the New World. Many 
she has taken into her fold, and has devoted herself to adap‘ing 
them and welding them into the body politic. In the same article 
the archbishop dwells on the benefit to the community resulting 
from the attitude of the Catholie Church toward divoree and 
temperance. Few candid men will deny that he succeeds in making 
cood his declaration that no citizen loves this country with deeper 
affection than does a Catholic, and nowhere can be found a more 
patriotic American. So that the growth of the Catholic Chureh 
in New York city during the last hundred years must be ac- 
knowledged to have been a good to the whole metropolitan com- 
munity. 





Reverie and Action 


greater joy to the reader than to find, lying upon the 
one time, two sincere confessions of the inner life from 
natures as widely diverse as possible: under the shifts and turns 
of circumstance to trace out the underlying resemblances: the 
same humanity coping with the same difficulties, climbing pain- 
fully the same stairway of knowledge and reality? 

So it happened, by a lucky chance, that a fairly recent life 
of Sir RicwarD Burton, the great English explorer, lay side by 
side with AMIEL’s Journal which made such a sensation a quarter 
of a century ago. 


WHAT 
table at 


Burton had many of the endowments of a primitive man. If 
he thought, he was yet in no wise “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” Firmly rooted in his mother earth, robust, 


buoyant, fearless, of iron nerve, intrepid will, brisk and brusque, 
one might faney at a glance that he had nothing in common with 
the wounded Amter, hurt and hidden, efushed down by the weight 
of melancholy thought, overwhelmed and incapable in the face 
of a life that demands so uncompromisingly a union of earth 
and spirit, body and mind. 

BURTON'S was distinctly the rough and ready method of life. 
Dilliculties stimulated him, and his ways of dealing with them 
were exuberant. Expelled from Oxford during his student days, 
he left in high feather, driving a coach, and explained his un- 
expected arrival in his father’s house by announcing that he was 
given an extra holiday on account of having won a double first, 
and the explanation collapsed only at a large dinner which his 
father gave to celebrate the event.. Exactly how he met this re- 
versal of fortune biography fails to say. but at least one can count 
upon its being met with buoyancy and fertility of further design. 
For throughout Burton escaped AMIEL’s sin of despair. The great 
¢xplorer’s world was a spacious one, at any rate, and there were 
endless undertakings to be carried out, contests to win. realms 
to mvade. Formulas and logical superficialities counted for little 
fo him in this big world, so fat for intellectual curiosity to feed 
Upon, so inexhaustible for the trained eye and ear, so full of strange 
facts and abounding in various truths. 

{t is one of the ironical paradoxes of life that achievement, after 
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all, rests so little upon a physical basis. BUuRTON’s exploits rival 
those of CoLumMBUs, DRAKE, and RALEIGH. And yet, doubtless, the 
one great finished achievement of the student AMIEL shall rank 
as worth as much all Burron’s volumes, * which,” his 
biographer, ‘stacked would make a pile eight feet high.” He 
penetrated every unknown and hidden corner of the earth that 
struck his faney; he became, at different times, a hundred different 
men; disguise lured him, and one life and one personality were 
all too meagre for his restless mind. As a Sufi, he was the first 
European to enter Mecca; in 1854 he explored the forbidden and 
unknown city of Harar; two years later East Africa-drew him. 
* One of the gladdest moments in human life is the departing upon 
a distant journey to unknown lands,” he wrote, and undoubtedly 
he had more such moments than fall to the lot of other men. He 
went to Salt Lake City and through the Western States, and 
followed this up by exploring West Africa and the Nile basin: 
in 1872 he was in Iceland, in the mean time having paid a visit 
to Dahomé, admired the Amazons, held consulships in Africa 
and Brazil, and made alone a canoe trip of 1500 miles down the 
river Sao Francesco. The only very desirable post he held was the 
consulship of Damascus, which he lost in short order by his 
fearlessness in making enemies and his ruthlessness in wourding 
prejudice. j 
And yet this is the man who wrote: 


as says 


“Eternal morrows make our day; our /s is aye to be, till when 

Night closes in; ‘tis all a dream, and yet we die—and then? 

And then?” 
Early in life it would seem he had drunken of SoLomon’s wisdom 
and known that all is vanity under the sun. Though the burden 
of life was heavy, hope deceptive, designs brittle, he seems never 
to have lost sense of the wonder, the splendor, the luxuriance of 
creation. He writes: 
“We dance along Death’s icy brink—but is the dance less full of 
fun?” 

His exuberance of vitality, his bond to earth, never failed him, 
and when, late in life, his Arabian Nights began to bring him in 
money, giving him almost, for the first time in his life, a feeling 
of affluence, he is chronicled as spending it like a dissipated school- 
boy and revelling in his ease. 

Against this braced and bracing character it is interesting to 
set the speculative dreamer AMIEL. In‘ the one case we have 
omnivorous personality turning itself loose upon knowledge, ex- 
perience, sensation; in the other, fastidious personality, choosing, 
rejecting finally all that is bounded and earthy and dissolving into 
the infinite, the boundless. 

And yet, like Burton, with his endless disguises, his innumer- 
able religions, his manifold personalities, we find AMIEL too saying: 
“This nature is, as it were, only one of the men which exist in 
me. My horizon is vaster; I have seef much more of men, things, 
countries, peoples, books; [ have had a greater mass of experiences.” 
We find them both offering the same causes of grief, man’s age- 
long sorrow over mutability, over the instant passing of beauty, 
over the fragmentary nature of mind and perception, the insoluble 
niystery of being. 

“ Life passes,” says BurToN, “ like scenes that round a drunkard 
reel.” And AMIEL: ‘‘ Wisdom consists in lending oneself to the 
universal illusion without becoming its dupe. It is best, on the 
whole, for a man of taste, who knows how, to be gay with tlic 
gay and serious with the serious, to enter into the game of Maia 
and play his part with a good grace in the fantastic tragi-comedy 
which is called the universe. ... The mind in its intellectual 
capacity arrives at the intuition that all reality is but the dream 
of a dream.” 

Both these men, early in life, fathomed the worthlessness of 
mere sensual joys. Of those who solve the problem of living by 
eating, drinking, and sporting BURTON says: 

“ Two-footed beasts that browse through life, by death to serve : 
soil designed, 
prone to earth 
pleasures find.” 


Bow whereof they be and there the proper 
And again: 
“T've tried them all, T find them all so same and tame, so drear 
and dry: 
My gorge ariseth at the thought: J commune with myself and 


crys 

Better the myriad toils and pains that make the man to manhood 
true, 

This be the rule that guideth life. these be the laws for me 


and you— 
With ignorance wage eternal war. to know thyself forever strain, 
Thine ignorance of thine ignorance is thy fiercest foe, thy dead- 
liest bane.” 
Both men took refuge from vanity and hollowness in a religion 
half stoicism, half humanitarianism. 
“* Kat not thy heart,’ the sages said, ‘nor mourn the past, the 
buried past. 
Do what thou dost, be strong, be brave; and like the star nor 
rest, nor haste!’ ” 
writes BURTON, and AMIEL near the close of his journal indites’ 
at the close of certain heartrending reflections, “IJ wish to die 






































































































































































without rebellion and without weakness; that is all.” But AMIEL 
went far ahead of BuRtON when he discovered that the redemption 
of the intellect is in no wise equivalent to the redemption of the 
heart. 

But what is best worth noting in these two lives is the ex- 
traordinary paiifulness of both of them, till we come to see how 
great a factor grief may be in this initiation into consciousness 
which we call life. Could any happy or fortunate life leave so 
precious a legacy to humanity as was left by these two gigantic 
sulferers’ To neither of them: could life or religion be reduced to 
a formula. Both lived alert and aware of the content of the mo- 
ment as it slipped by them; the senses were to them the lent means 
of approach to fuller being, deeper awareness. Perhaps, after all, 
this is not far from being the truest religion, since it raises life 
through pain to dignity, and while such religion sends its roots 
deep into mysticism its fruits are noble deeds and high conduct. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Tur death of Rarsunir the bandit. is announced at this writing 
but without guarantee that he will remain dead. A) perteecly 
unreliable person, dead or alive. 


This journal has begun to receive communications addressed, 
“Woman's Suffrage Headquarters, care of HARPER’s WEEKLY,” an 
honor possibly due to the interesting article entitled * Votes for 
Women,” in the WEEKLY of April 25. Irksome as it is to admit it, 
the WrEKLY has not vet achieved the distinction imagined by its 
too-Hattering correspondents. The true centre and feeus of the 
sulfragist movement is the Martha Washington Hotel, New York. 


Count Totstroy recently gave his ideas on edueation, and they 
are not without interest. To a certain extent his method would 
follow the ancient Greek curriculum. Languages would corre- 
spond to the Greek’s rhetoric, modelling, and sculpture, and music 
and singing would correspond to the Greek’s * music”; in addition, 
he urges that some trade be learned. The subjeets of religion and 
morality, he believes, can be taught to children only by precept 
at home, but all the others are for the schools. But at this point 
Count ToisToy advances a singular plan. The instructors must, 
indeed, fix and regulate the hours, “but the pupils should be at 
liberty to come to school or not to come.” The Count’s theory is 
that the pupil must be left absolutely free to study or not to study, 
just as man is free to eat or not to eat. 


Harry OrcHARD, upon whom Judge Woop of Boise, Idaho, pro- 
nounced the death sentence on March 18, with a recommendation 
for pardon, is still in the penitentiary at Boise. This institution 
is situated just outside the city limits, and has a_ record of 
probably the lowest death rate of any place of the kind in the 
world. For instance, there was only one death during the two 
years that ended November 31, 1906. The daily number of 
prisoners averages two hundred and twenty. The parole system 
is in force, and is regarded as practically a suecess in the peni- 
tentiary. 

OrcuArD has visitors from time to time, but it is difficult to see 
him. A prominent young actress, who was playing a “ one-night 
stand” in Boise, sent her card to him, and was informed that 
he was “busy with his stenographer.” He was at that time en- 
gaged in writing his life, which has since been published, with a 
preface by a local clergyman of good standing. The wife of the 
warden of the penitentiary told one of Orcitarp’s callers that 
they were all much attached to the murderer, as he was “ the 
loveliest. gentleman.” ‘To which the caller replied in good faith 
that he had observed that men of Mr. Orcitarp’s stamp always 
had “ good dispositions.” which is either humorous or psychological, 
just as the reader fancies. 









Correspondence 


CERTAIN SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE FAR WEST 
Utan, March, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str—When ladies with correct religious inclinations are in- 
formed by people whose accuracy and truthfulness they rely upon 
that members of their feeble sex cannot gain an entrance into 
heaven unless they marry, it is logical that they will not only 
marry, but, in the agitation of spirits caused by this terrible 
alternative of non-marriage, will marry almost any man who 
offers himself and at once—even assuming that he already pos- 
sesses a wife or two, after the example of exemplary Biblical 
characters whom he persuasively quotes. This is of course pre- 
suming the hesieged ladies to have been reared in the Mormon 
faith. which is a faith with some good points outside of its polyg- 
amous tenets, or to have been brought up in direful religious 
ignorance. This particular habit of the Mormons, of casting the 
whole of heaven into the balance scales in their own favor when 
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they propose marriage, is an unfair advantage over every non- 
Mormon man. The average person may offer a small portion of 
heaven to the woman whom he would induce to accept him as a 
husband, but only the Mormon can promise her the whole real 
of paradise, and even inferentially threaten her with the loss of 
it if she rejects him. This Mormon suitor, being already in some 
instances the husband of one or two other wives, is by the addi- 
tion of a third wife a still more effective agent for the extension 
of the Mormon faith, and is reasonably safe even from astwuic 
Senatorial inquiries, since his marriage is not legally recorde, 
and can with difliculty be discovered or proven, being merely tlic 
‘sealing ” to him of a woman by verbal agreement, or by those 
mystic ceremonies in the “Temple” at Salt Lake City to which 
no “gentile” is ever admitted. For that these “ plural” ma 
riages still continue, despite the prohibition of them by law, there 
is no sort of doubt, not only in the State of Utah, but in other 
Western States where thrifty and otherwise law-abiding Mormons 
have congregated in more or less numbers. Nor is it difficult 
to perceive the probable result in those Western States where the 
suffrage has been granted to women, certain numbers of whom 
may be Mormons, or subjected to Mormon influences. The woman 
who believes a polygamous husband when he tells her that without 
him there is no heaven for her soul, will hardly be inelined to 
disregard his instructions in casting her vote. These are thie 
peculiar and even threatening social conditions in some portions 
of the far West, and the thoughtful reader will apprehend what 
a pretty, if not exactly American, game ‘of polities may be playe: 
under these rules. f am, sir, 
TRAVELLER. 


RUM AND NEGROES IN JAMAICA 


April 24, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of April 25 you make mention of the abun- 
dance of rum sold in Jamaica to negroes, good rum at that, and 
yet the negroes are “* peaceful, orderly, and not drunken.” 

In Bermuda, where a residence of five months enabled me to 
see the entire island and to carefully observe the habits of the 
natives in some respects, and where there are 13,000 negroes to 
6000 whites; where liquor of various kinds is sold in astonishingly 
large quantities to men of all color, I did not onee see a 
drunken negro—one sufliciently under the influence of alcohol to 
make him abusive, noisy, and disagreeable. But I did see one 
intoxicated white man, a British army oflicer, who was so tipsy at 
a ball at one of the hotels that he could not negotiate the polished 
floor. 

Whoever will take the trouble to walk from St. George to the 
commissioner’s house on Grassy Bay, and who will look under the 
shrubbery by the wayside, will find abundant evidence of the 
bibulous habits of the natives—for he will see bottles galore— 
long bottles, black bottles, short bottles, slim bottles, fat bottles, 
blue bottles, green bottles; in short, bottles of every conceivable 
size, shape, capacity, and color. These empty vessels speak in 
cloquent terms of the habits of the natives—and yet there is no 
drunkenness in Bermuda. Why? 

The answer to this question, if applied to the liquor problem 
in New York city, would do more to reduce and make respectable 
the habit of drinking than all the laws and ordinances the State 
of New York and City of New York combined ever laid upon 
their statute books. I an, sir, 

** NEUROLOGIST.” 





We hope our correspondent will tell the answer, if he knows it.— 
EpItor. 


WE DO GIVE MR. TAFT FULL CREDIT 
Austin, Texas, April 7, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am heartily in accord with Mrs. F. B. W., of Catskill, 
New York, whose letter appears in your issue of April 4. Also, | 
would think that any enlightened patriot could lay party politics 
aside and give Mr. Taft credit for services he has so ereditably 
rendered our country. 

I am, sir, 


BRYAN AND THE RACE ISSUE 
GoopMaN, Miss., March 5, 1908 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—We have had Bryan with his visions and vagaries. We 
shouted ourselves hoarse as becometh a ‘ terrified Democracy.” 
We bowed in humble obeisance. We are ready to immolate 
Democracy’s best interest at Denver. Why? 

Is there any satisfactory reason why Bryan has not expressed 
himself on the question of questions—the race issue? Is not ilie 
South due some sympathy, at least, from one who has been so 
loyally supported? Shall Democrats espouse his cause because 
he claims to be honest? Is all honesty centred in him? 

Does it make him a statesman that one out of his ten thousand 
prophecies came true? 

We need a man of commanding dignity and prestige. May the 
gods help us in this extremity! I am, sir, 

J. L. JONES 
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The Significance of the Improvement in the Bond Market 


By HOWARD SCHENCK 


“ 


Americans “go the pace.” There is nothing 
temperate about us. We are used to big things 
and frequently we accomplish much in a day, 
a week or a month: but if quick accomplish- 
ment be denied, we are plunged temporarily into 
the depths of gloom. We must make money 
rapidly, or we think we are’not making money 
at all. We must do a maximum business, or 
shut down our factories and workshops. We 
are not conservative in times of prosperity, nor are we sufliciently 
cheerful in times of adversity—until a few point the way.. We go 
to extremes. It is a characteristic not entirely creditable, but it is 
a characteristic. 

So our property values fluctuate with the.same violence as the 
veneral estimate of them. | do not mean to say that the ques- 
tion of property values is wholly psychological. Far from it. 
Indeed, I expect to show, before you shall finish this page, that 
natural forces are controlling. Nevertheless it is a fact, deter- 
mined by competent observation, that the state of the public mind 
is a factor which aggravates the effects produced by the operation 
of natural forces. 

The genesis of these reflections lies in the sudden improvement 
that appeared in the-bond market last month. After nearly three 
years of declining prices, in January of the present year the 
prices of bonds began to recover. In February they experienced an- 
other setback, because the earnings of corporations fell off in an 
alarming manner and capital remained extraordinarily timid and 
doubtful about even underlying values in corporate properties. *, In 
March there was a moderate revival under the influence of buying 
by a few of the more daring investors who retained their com- 
posure and believed in the development and growth of the country 
and of corporate property, in spite of all obstacles. 

sut_ the really important event in the financial markets last 
month was the placing of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
loan of $40,000,000. This issue of bonds was subscribed for many 
times over. The few to point the way in this case were great 
international bankers, and the issue was coneeded to be, at the time 
of its announcement, a test of the investment markets’ absorbing 
power. That the offering met with such extraordinary success 
showed that investors were waiting more eagerly than was 
generally believed for uses for thetr funds that could be con- 
sidered safe. Beginning just before and continuing since the 
Pennsylvania announcement a. veritable flood of new bonds and 
notes came on the market, and the rapid manner in which they were 
absorbed astonished even the most experienced observers of finan- 
cial affairs. The old axiom that continuously idle capital is an 
economic paradox again was amply demonstrated. From the 
first of January to date, between $200.000,000 and $250,000,000 of 
new bonds, notes, and stocks has been authorized, and nearly the 
whole amount has been issued and placed with investors. 

Most memories unfortunately are short, but none is shorter than 
that of the financial mind. Only a year ago, in Wail Street, it 
was claimed, with some justice, that business was so active 
throughout the country that capital was lured out of normal in- 
vestment channels; that the inexorable demands of general busi- 
ness for loanable capital deprived the financial markets of their 
due share—a share warranted by the very corporate profits which 
business activity produced. On the other hand, the. West and the 
South claimed that Wall Street already had absorbed more than 
its share of the available bank credits of the country in specula- 
tion, in consequence of which “ legitimate business ” was deprived 
of the supply of loanable capital which was employed in invest- 
ment and speculation, and to that extent general business activity 
was denied the privilege of further expansion. Summed up, the 
counter claims represent, on one side, that increasing corporate 
profits demanded and justified a larger investment of capital in 
securities, and that a reasonable portion of the available capital 
of the country should be permitted to remain.in the financial 
markets; and, on the other that, if it were needed, general busi- 
ness should have practically all of the available capital at its dis- 
posal, no matter what happened in consequence to the markets for 
Securities. There was a fierce competition for capital, the supply 
of which in proportion to the need for it, through causes which 
I have already referred to, had become dangerously deficient. 

To discuss at length the relative merits of such contentions 
would be idle. It will be sufficient to say that the needs of the 
investment markets for capital are quite as “ legitimate ” as those 
of business, for it is to invested capital in corporate securities 
that we are indebted for the vast possibilities of conducting enter- 
prises in the corporate form. In any event, the final decision in 
a case of competition such as has just been referred to rests not 
on the relative rights or privileges of the parties, but is settled by 
the workings of natural laws. Last year general business came 
off temporarily victorious in the struggle, and capital was with- 
drawn from securities in such volume that severe declines in prices 
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ensued. This meant simply that general business could stand 
longer the tension of high. money rates than could the securities 
markets, or, put differently. that the manufacturer and the 
merchant could afford to pay high money rates so long as their 
profits were large, while the owner of securities found it to his 
advantage to sell securities which yielded him only comparatively 
low income returns and loan the money to the manufacturer and 
the merchant. But last year the tension in the money market 
finally became too gercat even for the manufaeturer and the 
merchant to bear. They had to cut down their production and 
curtail their business. 

Exactly opposite conditions now exist in the money market. 
So low has fallen the demand for capital and so large have become 
ihe surplus reserves of the banks, that, if one’s credit is good, loan 
accommodations may be had almost fer the asking. For a month 
or two so pervasive seemed the gloom throughout finaneial and 
business circles that capital started across the Atlantic in the form 
of gold exports, to find employment there. But the large corpora- 
tions, which a year ago found it impossible to issue new securities, 
except at ruinous sacrifices, have begun to avail themselves of the 
exceptional opportunity afforded by a plethora of idle money. 

Post-panie phenomena usually are as similar in nature as those 
of panics themselves, Consequently certain analogies may be made 
with safety, and conclusions drawn with some degree of accuracy. 
In many important respects, such, for example, as the absence of 
mistrust as to the standard of value or apprehension as to the 
sound financial condition of the government, last year’s panic 
bears a closer resemblance to the troubles of 1903 than it does to 
those of either 1873 or 1893. It differs from 1903 chiefly in its 
greater violence. Assuming, therefore, that the analogy of last 
year with 1903 is a thoroughly safe one to make, except as to the 
violence of the disturbance, similar phenomena may be expected 
to follow this year, differing in the degree of their intensity. 

It cannot be said that the depression of 1903 was over until 
well into 1904. Yet a distinctive feature of January, 1904, in the 
financial markets, was the activity and strength in bonds. During 
February and March the movement of funds frem the interior to 
the reserve cities made money rates very easy, in April bringing 
about a great abundance of cash in the New York banks and the 
beginning of gold exports. During April and May gold exports 
aggregated $60,000,000, yet in the latter month call money at New 
York reached the yery low figure of one-half of one per cent. 
Money piled up in the banks of the reserve centres until checked 
by the crop-moving demands of the autumn. On August 20, 1904, 
the surplus reserves of the New York banks reached $58,613,075, 
the highest level of the year. 

Money rates remained easy during the whole of 1904 in spite 
of gold exports which continued intermittently throughout the 
year. New bond issues began in January, and for the year the 
output of bonds, notes, and stocks to raise new capital, according to 
the listing statements of the New York Stock Exchange, reached 
a total of $650,445,550, against a similar total in 1903 of $364.- 
459,250. Railroad and industrial corporations in 1904, as_ they 
have just begun to do again, took the opportunity afforded by a 
plethora of loanable capital to borrow advantageously. It is not, 
however, so much with the fact of heavy borrowing by corpora- 
tions in 1904 and 1908, following periods in which they could not 
borrow advantageously, with which we are here chiefly concerned. 
It is rather with what corporate borrowing meant for industry and 
trade in 1904, and what the beginning of borrowing now may 
mean for industry and trade this vear. 

In 1904, as was shown in tabulated form in a recent number 
of HARPER'S WEEKLY, the total crops ef, the United States in both 
bushels and farm values on December 1 were larger than in 1903. 
It has just been shown above that new bend and stock issues in 
1904, exclusive of bonds and stocks issued in exchange for old 
securities, were about $300,000,000 larger than in 1903. Into his- 
tory has now passed the fact that recovery from the depression of 
1903 began in the following year. What portion of that recovery 
should properly be ascribed to the good crops of the year and what 
portion to the renewed purchasing power which the corporations 
derived from the proceeds of bond and stock sales is dillicult to 
measure. But each undoubtedly was effective in some degree. 

To-day the crop outlook, so far as the season has advanced, is 
very good, and the corporations have begun to issue securities 
on a seale which, if continued throughout the year, will surpass 
the figures of 1904. In 1904 the plethora in the money market, 
resulting from stagnation in business produced by the previous 
year’s depression, enabled the corporations through their borrow- 
ings to increase their consuming power, and together with good 
crops brought about complete recovery in industry and_ trade. 
We have to-day at least the promise of both of those means of re- 
covery that proved effective in the past. In the increased con- 
suming power of the corporations lies the real significance of the 
recent new bond, note, and stock issues, 
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IMPARTIAL CONSIDERATION OF THE PERSONALITIES AND 


TACTICAL STRENGTH OF THOSE IN THE VANGUARD OF THE 
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and seats in the Presidential 
chair the man whom the great 
bulk of the American people 
want seated there. Just now 
this mysterious underdrift is 
without form. The politica! 
meteorites of which it is com- 
posed are drifting in shapeless 
mass. They need but the mag- 
netic centre to draw them into 
a comprehensive continuity. 

Each little act that is done 
to-day, each little word that is 
spoken to-day, strengthens or 
weakens this or that man’s 
Presidential possibilities, though 
at the time it ‘may be imper- 
ceptible. But when the psy- 
chological moment arrives, the 
political meteorites now fioat- 
ing in space will become united 
in one irresistible whole. 

Who is the strongest man 
for the coming race? 

Let us look at the men in 
the order in which they seem 
to come naturally. There is 
Roosevelt, for instance: his 
personality is felt in’ every 
move of these preliminary 
Presidential skirmishes. There 
are three elasses of people who 
view Roosevelt from three dit- 
ferent angles. The first in- 
sist that he is’ Vishnu the 
Savior; the second, that he 
is Nira the Destroyer; and the 
third that he is Brahma the 
All in One. But whether one 
be a Roosevelt man or an anti- 
Roosevelt man, one must admit 
that Roosevelt has a hold on 
the people. Tlow does he get 
his hold? 

Not long ago I was in the 
Kxecutive office. Mr. Loeb en 
tered and announced to the 
President that an old lady was 
in the anteroom, was very de- 
sirous of seeing him, and could 
wait only a few moments, as 
she was obliged to leave the 
city on a certain train. 


“TIL see her now,” said the President, quickly and pleasantly. 
And the old lady was ushered in. 
for a moment, undecided as to just what was the proper thing 
to do, but the President relieved her of all uncertainty on’ this 
score, for he hastened toward her with his hands extended, and he run, or not to run, as 


it is properly 


O many elements enter into a Presidential cam- 
paign, the political scenes are of such a shift- 
ing nature, and that magnetic something which 
no one comprehends or controls—the’ temper 
of the people—is so subject to whimsical vari- 
ance, that the seemingly self-evident truth of 
to-day becomes the palpable absurdity of to- 

But it is this popular sentiment— 

called the public pulse—this 

subtle, undefinable undereurrent, which, after all, sways the election 


I.—ROOSEVELT—TAFI—HUGHES 
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. OF 


She stood at the threshold 


ING 


Theodore Roosevelt 


HIs ASTUTENESS 


HIS POLICIES 


grasped in his strong grip her two hard-working hands: The 


was broken, and, with a harmonious flow of soft eloquence, made 
more attractive by the soothing accompaniment of a rich, broad 


brogue, the old lady exclaimed: 


IS NOW CONCENTRATED IN CONTINU- 
FOR ANOTHER FOUR YEARS ” 


“Ye are the first real Prisidint iver I see in me life, Mister 
R-o-o-s-e-velt, and I towld thim all at home I was bound to come 
and see yez, and | towld thim I was going to tell yez that, though 
we are all Dimocrats in our family, we are all going to vote for 
yez if 1 have me say, and | think IL have it.” 

All this time President Roosevelt had been vigorously shaking 
her hands up and down and beaming upon her as only he can 
When she concluded her speech he jerked out, in his rapid, 
punctuating and distinct manner: 

* W-e-l-l, i-t i-s a-w-f-u-l-l-y s-w-e-e-t o-f y-o-u t-o s-a-y t-h-a-t!” 


And that old lady went home 
imbued with the idea that she 
was very close to Theodore 
Roosevelt; and she was, for 
Roosevelt’s emotions are never 
assumed. He may be right, or 
he may be wrong, but every 
one who has ever met him, and 
every one who has ever come 
under the spell of his rough 
magnetism, feels intuitively 
that the man is sincere. His 
egotism is an honest egotism. 
His fight is the fight in the 
open. His bravery is superb. 
He has his prejudices—as all 
men have theirs. Perhaps he 
is reckless, but, if he is. his 
recklessness is tempered with 
an earnest’ spirit to in- 
vestigate his subject and to 
give to every one an equal 
chance. 

Only the other day I was 
talking with one of the best 
known and most competent 
railroad officials in the country. 
He believed, he said, that the 
methods of the administration 
had, to a great extent, made 
bona fide investors in stocks 
timid, but he also frankly 
asserted that these methods 
would not have been resorted 
to if wildcat speculators and 
unscrupulous operators had not 
presented the opportunity for 
the administration to act. The 
most casual observer in things 
political cannot fail to have 
noticed that all of Theodore 
Xoosevelt’s astuteness is now 
concentrated in continuing for 
another four years the policies 
which have brought down upon 
his head the cyclonic outcries 
of those who disapprove of 
them. This event he hopes to 
bring about by forcing his best 
political prowess to secure 
the Presidential nomination of 
William H. Taft. 

And what of Taft? 


In the beginning of Taft’s candidacy a quiet opinion prevailed 
among those who had given thought to the subject that Taft was 
allowing himself to be made a weatherecock—to show which way 
the political wind was blowing—that he stood in a position to 
toosevelt willed. 


Before he became an 


ice avowed candidate, he expressed himself openly as desiring a Su- 


preme Court judgeship. 


3ut Taft should never he considered in the 
nature of a tool, ready to forego his personal ambitions for the 
mere sake of accommodating a friend, although his good nature 15 
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The one great argument, that which is to him the 
most convincing, is his inordinate sense of duty. This sense of 
duty was shown back in the McKinley administration. Taft's 
personal desire then was to go to the Supreme Court bench; he was 
on the eve, he thought, of having this wish gratified, and McKinley 
expected to put him there; but the exigencies of the administration 
led to other fields of endeavor. On a certain oecasion President 
McKinley and Secretary of State Day were travelling together to 
Canton, when McKinley said: 

“IT need a good man to head the Philippine Commission. I want 
a man who is honest, strong mentally and physically, tactful, and 
of good address.” 

“You have named William H. Taft,” said Day. 

Taft was called to Washington and met President McKinley 
and Mr. Root, then Secretary of War, in the President’s private 
ollice. Mr. Root was the spokesman. He knew there was soon 
to be a vacaney on the Supreme Court bench which Taft would 
be only too glad to take. Root approached him in tliis way: 

* Judge Taft,” said he, “we need you in the Philippines. We 
know of your ambition to go on the Supreme Court bench. You 
are therefore confronted with two propositions—an easy one and 
a hard one. You could remain upon the Supreme Court bench for 
lite. That is the easy proposition. In the Philippines you may 
be wrecked physically by disease and die at your post; you may 
work faithfully and hard, but still be damned by the public. How- 
ever, by going to the Philippines, we believe you will be the savior 
of the inhabitants there and advance them centuries in civilization. 
If you go to the Philippines, you must resign your position on the 
Federal Court bench. The opportunity of going on the Supreme 
Court bench may never again come to you. It is a hard proposi- 
tion, Judge Taft. What is vour choice?” 

*T shall go to the Philippines,” said Taft. 

Within the last year the cherished Supreme Court bench again 
seemed to be within the reach of Taft. Another exigency arose. 
Another answer was given which was characteristic of the man. 

A few days before Taft came out as a Presidential candidate, I 
had a long talk with him in his private office in Washington. He 
talked freely to me of himself. And in that talk the best—I 
might say the “ big ”—side of the man was revealed. 

Taft has a way—you can’t exactly analyze it—that makes him 
popular; and, at the same time, you do not feel that he is striving 
for popularity. He is naturally cordial, and the years have not 
changed this cordiality in him, although the dignity of his position 

“and the unceasing rush of his duties keep him a little further 
removed from even his old comrades than he appeared to them 
in those Yale days when they called him “ Bill” and, when 
unusually intimate, “ Bull” Taft. But it is the enormous amount 
of work the Secretary finds it necessary to do that keeps him 
aloof from you. He is unquestionably the busiest man in the 
cabinet, and it is his very good nature and the facility with which 
he turns out work, together with his tact in handling a disagree- 
able job, that in the past caused the President to “ unload” upon 
him. If there were a certain ticklish act of diplomacy to be per- 
formed, President Roosevelt said, ‘ll get Taft to do it.” Ifa 
delegation called upon the Presjdent and requested him to make 
a speech at Dinkeyville. the President smiled and said he would 
he delighted, but such and such was, the case, adding, however, 
as he noted the gloom of his visitors, * But Ill send Taft.” And 
raft just laughed—and Taft can laugh—and said, © All right,” 
and no one could tell from his exterior whether he was kicking 
himself inside or not. Thus Taft became known as the handy man 
ot the administration. 

Do you wonder that Roosevelt selected him as the best fitted 
man to carry out the Rooseveltian policies? 

There are two views of Taft. One is at long range, and the other 
is at short range. Perhaps most of us have summed him up 
from that long-range view which is the newspaper. During his 
political career, Taft has had the tact to keep friendly with the 
newspapers. In keeping up this friendliness, it was not so much 
what he said as how he said it. He has always been frank with 
the correspondents at Washington, and when he desired not to be 
quoted that frankness has been invariably respected. ’ 

In a short-range view of Secretary Taft you will see a big man 
standing near the door of his private office as you enter. He wears 
a black derby hat settled well back on his head. He is dressed in 
a dark gray suit with a frock coat. In one hand he has a bunch 
of papers, which he appears to be endeavoring to read all at once, 
while he greets you with a laugh and the inevitable, ** How d’ye 
do?” He talks to you and keeps on glancing at two letters at a 
time. He reads more letters, listens, answers your questions, and 
laughs till his hat is tilted so far back on his head that you 
fear it will fall. His secretary comes in and hands a card to him. 
Taft reads it before it is out of the secretary’s hand, and says, 
quickly : 

“Tell him that that matter has been carefully examined and I 
will communicate with him this afternoon,” and in the same 
breath he turns to you and says, * Oh yes; that’s so, that’s so.” 

The private secretary comes in with more letters. Taft receives 
them, says, “ All right,” and adds them to those already in his 
and. He looks at his watch, still talking to you, and then adds: 

“TIT must go to cabinet meeting, but I will see you at nine sharp 
to-morrow morning.” 

And at no time during the call do you feel that Taft has hur- 
ried you, and when you sce him on the morrow the probabilities 
are that he will tell you frankly whatever you desire to know, if 

he has faith in your conservatism and friendship. But whenever 
vou see him, he first of all impresses you with the busy life he 
leads. Taft has a remarkable capacity for work. This hard 
work is necessitated by the many details which he masters and 
which are not easily acquired, for he is not a brilliant man. But 
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William Howard Taft 
“HE HAS TOLD US THAT ROOSEVELT’S POLICIES ARE HIS POLICIES. 
YOU CAN IMAGINE HOW HE WILL CARRY THEM OUT” 


what Taft once acquires, he knows forevermore, and his knowl- 
edge, by close study, is varied and practical. ‘Taft is intellectually 
a strong man, and his most available mental asset is his applica- 
tion and his power of long, hard, and continuous work. When he 
went to Cuba he entered into every little detail of the situation 
there. He personally investigated every part of the island, saw 
every man there who was worth seeing, and read everything about 
Cuba that had been written that was worth reading. It was the 
same at the Philippines. It is the same with everything that he 


undertakes. He has told us himself that Roosevelt’s policies are 
his policies. You can imagine, then, how he will carry out those 
policies. 


Here again the question arises and, like the imaginative ghost 
of the gifted dramatist, will not down: 

What will Theodore Roosevelt do in the event that Taft cannot 
be nominated by the Republicah convention? 

A year ago there was a ground-swell for 
term. There was a mighty third-term movement. It 
ward and grew stronger day by day. It was without form or 
organization, but from its nebulous particles there appeared to bi 
evolving a solidifying mass that bade fair to sweep all before it. 
A year ago it was well under way in Washington. It spread to 
the West, and everywhere one met it in the East. Men in a 
position to know admitted that it was getting beyond the contro! 
of the President. 

“There are some things,” said one of these men—a man who 
is very close to the administration—* that Mr. Roosevelt cannot 
dictate.” 

At that time a Democratic leader in a New England State made 
the remark that Roosevelt was the one man for President in 1908. 

**He has declared again and again in most positive terms that 
he would not accept a nomination for a third term,” said a 
listener. ‘* Mr. Roosevelt could not be induced to take it.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt has nothing to say about it,’ was the firm re- 
sponse. 

Soon after that Andrew Carnegie, on his arrival in New York 
from abroad, suggested that if the national Republican conven- 
tion should resolve that there be no other standard-bearer but 
Roosevelt, and after nominating him should adjourn, a contin- 
geney would arise, and if the President failed to respond to it he 
would be judged recreant to his country. This view of the situa- 
tion showed the drift of public opinion at that time. To-day 
another contingency is arising. Another man has stepped into the 
lime-light—another man whom some are insisting is as big a man 
as Roosevelt. 

This man is Charles Evans Hughes, Governor of New York. 

Will Hughes be strong enough in the convention to overtop - 
Taft, and, if so, will Roosevelt’s supporters, should they see that 


toosevelt and a third 
rolled on 






















































































Taft must go down in defeat, spring the name of Roosevelt and 
nominate him for a third term over all comers? 

That is a possibility to take note of. But first let us look at 
Ilughes. Hughes’s maiden effort in politics, when he was con- 
ducting his gubernatorial campaign, gives the index to his subse- 
quent political career. I had a good opportunity to study Hughes 
in that campaign, for I accompanied him on his first trip up-State 
and was in close touch with his methods until his successful close. 
In the beginning of that political career Hughes made this state- 
ment: 

‘I think you will know I mean it when I say that had I not 
believed it was the honest desire of the people of the State for me 
to accept the nomination for Governor I would not have accepted it. 
You are entitled to have me say, and I am glad to be able to say 
unreservedly, that I have no political obligations to any person 
or thing, and much as | feel the responsibility that is to be as- 
sumed I can look you in the eves and tell you that it will be 
assumed with the sole desire and the sole purpose to serve your 
interests. I am anxious, every true friend of progress is anxious, 
that we should go forward in the right way with deliberation and 
without disorder, that we should steadily make progress, not with 
noise, but in fact, and with sure steps.” 

When he became the politician, he did not forget the methods 
of the business man. The private stateroom in his car up-State 
was turned into an office. Itvery day he was closeted with two 
secretaries and went through his morning mail and wrote and 
answered letterS and dictated speeches with a regularity that is 
born of long years training in routine. No matter what the 
occasion may be, Hughes never neglects to be precise. He is the 
same cool-brained—some say cold-blooded—business man whether 
he is at his desk in his quiet oflice or on a campaign car behind 
a locomotive covering fifty or sixty miles of track an hour. The 
first thing that impresses you when you meet Hughes is that he 
is strictly businesslike. When you try to analyze him, you feel 
that there is little of the magnetic about him. He looks at you 
in a calculating way, giving strict attention to what you say, 
measuring each word like a country merchant measuring a piece 
of cloth. Somehow or other he creates the impression that he is 
suspicious of you. But whether this impression is imaginary or 
founded on fact, one thing is undoubtedly true—no one seems to 
have succeeded in getting very close to Hughes; that is to say, 
close enough to enjoy his unstinted confidence, and to possess a 
knowledge of the inner desires and the ambitions of the man. 
Until he made his speech before the Republican Club of New York, 
he was a sphinx to the politicians, and now, even after he has 
declared himself in general terms, he still remains an enigma. One 
never knows what Hughes is going to do next. All efforts to 
draw him out prove futile. To all—even to his most intimate 
friends—he was absolutely silent on the subject of the Presidency, 
and yet. while he had not said one word as to his candidacy, he 
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Charles Evans Hughes 
“HE LACKS THE AFFABILITY OF TAFT; HE LACKS THE CUNNING 
OF FORAKER, AND THE DIPLOMACY OF FAIRBANKS ” 
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became, next to Taft, the most prominent candidate in the lon. 
list of those mentioned in this connection. He himself refuse | 
to talk on the subject, and he had no spokesman, no one ww) 
could, with any evidence of authority, drop the slightest hint oi: 
way or the other. 

Hughes’s political opportunity came at the time he forced 1); 
passage of the Public Utilities bill in the New York Legislatui 
Just at this time, when the bill was being eagerly watched—not ji: 
New York State alone, but in all States as a model for other 
Legislatures—Hughes came within the vision of the great eye 
the public. And just at this time, when jis opponents in 1! 
Assembly (they called them the * Old Guard”: men composed 
the shrewdest politicians of both parties, who were banded | 
gether to thwart all legislation that was a menace, or the su 
picion of a menace, to certain so-called business enterprises) had 
arrayed themselves, irrespective of partisan lines, to encompass |\s 
everlasting political downfall—just at this time the people crici: 

“ Here’s another Roosevelt!” 

And day by day Hughes sat in the Governor’s chair pounding 
away at the Legislature. And day by day there was the * Ol: 
Guard” with never a budge to it. And still Hughes sat there 
with his long, serious face, pounding away. And the * Old Guard ” 
still had its claws in the ground. i 

“Use the Big Stick!” cried the press. 
act on them! Shut off their patronage!” 

But Hughes looked grim and held down the Governor's chair. 
It was at this time that I called on him. I[ had seen him in tlie 
heat of the political campaign against Hearst. What kind of a 
man did he seem to be in this battle with the * Old Guard”? 

Here he was barely installed in his office—a novice in politics 
and a novice in official life; and there were the radicals and thie 
conservatives guessing. 

There had been Hearst—dubbed as an anarchist—with reform 
measures in his mouth, 5 

Here was Hughes, the conservative, with reform measures in 
action. 

There was Hearst charging Hughes with being a “ corporation's 
man.” 

Here was Hughes seemingly bottling up the corporations. 

Day by day he sat in his oflice pounding away at the Legislature. 
He did not use the Big Stick, but he did adopt another Rovse- 
veltian method—he appealed to the people, and the Public Service 
bill was passed. And upon the passage of this bill Hughes began 
to loom as a Presidential candidate, though he himself ignored 
such a situation. . 

The day that I called on him in the midst of his fight he said to 
me: 

*T am here sawing wood.” 

“Ts there not need for other men in the country to saw wood?” 
I asked. 

“ There is,” said he. 

And between that question and that answer lies the whole scope 
of the Governor’s endeavor. 

The first impression one gets of Hughes is his frankness in 
oflicial acts, and his seeretiveness in his private affairs. If he sees 
fit to inform you on a certain matter, he does so without equivoca- 
tion. If he does not want to inform you, he says so bluntly. He 
is not a man whom one would call a “ good fellow.” Sometimes 
on his campaign tours he attempted to make jokes, but in this 
direction he was a failure. He is at his best when serious. He has 
fine argumentative power, being a good lawyer. -He gets a firm 
grasp of his subject, and is an adept in worrying out facts on a 
cross-examination. 

Hughes, in many respects, has taken the part of a reformer. He 
has stood more or less in that light since he has been Governor. 
The anti-Roosevelt forces realize the popularity of Roosevelt. They 
know that Roosevelt gained this popularity by ‘ doing things,” 
and they seek, therefore, to secure a candidate who also has the 
reputation of “doing things” or being willing to “do things.” 
Whether he has done them or will do them or will not do them 
matters little. so long as he has the name of doing them. 

Hughes has made a good;start. His finish is at this time un- 
known. He has been careful not to oppose Roosevelt’s policics. 
He has even praised Roosevelt in general terms. But he is not 
too friendly with Roosevelt. While he stands before the people as 
a champion of their rights, he has been careful to protect the 
rights of the corporations, as was evidenced in his veto of the 
two cent railway rate bill. He is the best possibility for the anti- 
Roosevelt forces. 

It was the people apd not the politicians who elected Hughes. 
The people elected hint because they feared Hearst. Nine-tenths 
of the politicians were opposed to his nomination, and had it 
not been for the final word of Roosevelt he never would have 
been nominated. Hughes’s idea of political independence has pre- 
vented him from acknowledging any obligation for this service, just 
as he refuses to acknowledge any pull or favoritism or rewards in 
the conduct of his office as chief executive of the State. Huglies 
is unlike any other man who ever held public office. He lacks thie 
affability of Taft; he lacks the cunning of Foraker, and the 
diplomacy of Fairbanks. He is just Hughes; and Hughes to-day, 
as he was in those days in Albany when he was pounding the 
* Old Guard,” is inexplicable. 

Hughes made no such ante-election promises as Hearst made, but 
when he was elected he proceeded to put into force some of tlie 
very reforms that Hearst had advocated. He nearly took Hearst 
off his feet by recommending a recount of the ballots in the last 
Mayoralty election in New York city which Hearst has been 
bitterly contesting, and he advocated the Public Utilities bill. 
Just how much this bill will ultimately benefit the people is still 
problematical. 
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“At Liberty” 


ADVENTURES IN A FRIENDLY PORT WITH 
THE SHORE PATROL DURING THE HOME- 
WARD RUN OF THE BATTLESHIP FLEET 


By ROBERT DUNN 


“HARPER’S WEEKLY” 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


U.S. S “Ruope Istanp,"” MacpaLena Bay, Mexico, March 15. 

IVEN a choice of amusement in any port the fleet 
visits, and the wise man will elect to accompany 
the shore patrol. 

Eight officers (four commissioned, four mid- 
shipmen), two from a ship of each division, 
report in the morning on the flag-ship; land 
with sixteen masters-at-arms (jingling quite un- 
necessary handcuffs), to work with the local 

police as cops, counsellors, and general balance-wheel for the person 
of Mr. Bluejacket, loosed ashore daily to the number of 2000. 
The ranking officer plants himself at police headquarters. The 
rest spread out and around through the sailormen’s haunts. Pre- 
cisely their legal authority over enlisted men on foreign soil—a 
bluejacket’s “ rights ” in attempting desertion, say, or to civil trial 
in case of crime—I have never grasped, because such cases hardly 
arise with our men. The patrol’s authority seems to be absolute, 














THE FIRST DIVISION OF THE “ RHODE ISLAND,” IN- 
CLUDING THE GUN-CREWS OF THE FORWARD TURRETS 


by grace of the city authorities; they would yield the indiscreet 
over to it, to receive ships’ justice. 

The scene is invariable. The streets that rib the low-lying 
water-fronts of the seaports of the world respect neither clime nor 
tongue. They attest about the only sort of utter human uni- 
formity which civilization—or the lack of it—has attained yet. 
Aden, Athens, Apia, offer the same hospitable squalor; those dusty, 
small drink-shops, with cognac, Scotch whiskey, and the land’s native 
dram on the shelves, four sloppy tables, bad cigars under a square 
of glass. On the lintel that sags over dust and cobbles is scrawled, 
“Sailor Jo’s,’ or “The White Palace,” or plain ‘ Lodging,” 
whether the street is black and scarlet with the paper signs of 
China, or a-crawl with such Arab marking as enlivens cigarette 
boxes. Seeing Shanghai, Singapore, Port Said, is thus to the 
bluejacket only revisiting Rio, Punta Arenas, Callao. Ever the 
English glad-hand, the water-eyed beachcomber on the corner, clad 
as one down-and-out should be; the beggar, the hairless dog. 
Locility loses distinctive color; life, like its setting, becomes im- 
personal. 

So you go with an officer-friend in his black web belt and empty 
revolver case (“ the” patrol, for present purposes), rather butting 
in on his duty, perhaps, and quite useless except in forensics with 
a native who may presume on some seaman’s cash liberality. For 
Bluejacket, with a man’s body and a boy’s mind, is loosed from 
a cage of steel and routine, upon antipodean, quaint delights, to be 
stricken, therefore, by the acute virus of freedom and adventure. 
He is “on liberty,” and all which that means in traditions, from 
those ancient and rough, up to ours of the modern, prairie-fed 
gentleman-sailor, who is hungrier for post-cards and camera films 
even than for beer. 

A tubby Frenchman plunges out of his den at us. He lived in 
New York for two years; yes, two years. What will you drink? 
Cervesa (beer), cognac? No, thanks; and not wholly because of 
the line of silent flat-feet (ashore, ‘“ bluejacket ” is a euphemism 
for him) who fall back from the counter, saluting. We will 
assime that we did take the cigar, but only because it was a 
pleasure to find the Bowery alternative for something “on the 
house” current even in Peru. Dame civilization is spry enough, 
nowadays. At this juncture the tubby wife emerges from an 





interior open to the sky, 
and in her hand she holds a 
#10 Confederate bill! 

Now, to analyze -this hos- GUN CAPTAIN “TOMMY” WAT- 
pitality, do not look the SON (ON RIGHT) PREPARING FOR 
gift cigars in the mouth end. “ MORRIS TUBE” PRACTICE 
Yes, yes, and the marinero 
who gave her the naughty money got twenty soles in change for it, 
just as if it were real. Then our interminable questions, protests, 
soothings. The culprit had lettered on his flat hat: K-A-N-T7-U- 
S-A-R-G-E. You get that after infinite effort. And it restricts 
the guilt so narrowly, to the Kentucky, Kearsarge, or Kansas— 
some 1500 men! Then you deal very strong on sympathy. You 
ask the uniforms about you if they saw the deal. ‘ No, sir,’ they 
answer most humbly, “ we only just come in here,’ while assum- 
ing that icy indifference at which the bluejacket is past master 
when he wants to be. That is final, whether any of them saw the 
trade or not, for theirs is the privilege to stand by one another 
in social obliquities. It is part of the price we pay for their 
unquestioning fidelity in the ulterior injustices for which we 
drill them. 

The Frenchman executes a sullen shrug and puts the bill into 
his cash-register—sure, he has a cash-register. It may have some 
intrinsic value at the time of the next revolution, if only as the 
model for a die of the new national currency. 

“ He couldn’t have been from the Aearsarge,”’ reasons the patrol. 
“She’s coaling all to-day,”’—which means, as every one should 
know, that all hands from the line down turn to with the collier, 
and no one can go ashore. Thus the affair goes down to history 
as one of the great unsolved mysteries of international crime. 

A bristle-headed, gaunt-faced outcast slinks up by the Italian 
drug-store on the corner. You get the acrid whiff of a three weeks’ 
souse; but he salutes. ‘“ Hi thought ye might be int’rested,” he 
says with cockney humility. “ Hi was parsing larst night in a 
‘otel up in Lima [pron. Ly-ma], and in the hadjoining hapart- 
ment, sir, I ’ears four o’ your men a-talking, sir. Planning to 
take the mail steamer to Guayaquil, they was, to desert, sir! It’s 
no trouble for me to tell you, so I comes all the way down ’ere, 
at my own expense, to give vou the address of the lodgings. 1 
think if you run right up there you'll get them in time, sir.” 

He has handed us a large white card. It states in English the 
name and location of a Lima lodging-house, evidently kept by a 
German. We ask what ship the four bluejackets were from. 

“T could peer through the door, sir,’—he hunches his shoulders 
whispering for an effect of sly-dog mystery. ‘“ They were from the 
Alabama !”—triumphantly. 

Now, that is the patrol’s ship. 
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“111 look this up,” says he with 




















TARGET PRACTICE WITH “ MORRIS TUBES,” WHICIL SIMULATE 
ALL THE CONDITIONS OF ACTUAL FIRING WITH THE BIG GUNS 


a curious drawl, and thanks the man somewhat coldly. We move 
on, but our volunteer detective follows. 

“ Hi halways ’Il do favors for fellow white men, thenk you, no 
matter what trouble .it is for me,” he persists. ‘ Particular if 
Yankee or Henglish, and never awsk for nothing in return, thenk 
you—” 

“Get out! 


Beat it!” The patrol turns on him, losing patience. 

















The Arrival of the Fleet off San Diego. All Sixteen of Admiral Evans’s Ships are visible in this Photograph 
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Governor Gillette (the leading Civilian on the 
Left) and his Staff going out to the Fleet 
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The Naval Parade passing through San Diego Park. The Col- 


One of the Hotels of San Diego decorated with 
umn is led by Captain Seaton Schroeder of the “ Virginia” 


Electric Lights to celebrate the Fleet’s arrival 


CALIFORNIA’S GREAT WELCOME TO THE FLEET 
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“You see them two new Peru cruisers in the harbor, sir?’”’—he 
isn’t to be shaken. “I brought them out from the Clyde, thenk 
you, and as bos’ain, at two quid a month, sir—” He falters. For 
ihe first time he sees that the gag is hopeless. He bursts into 
vituperation of a coarseness which only the dock streets of the 
world’s ports know, and is gone. 

‘Every man from our ship reported safe aboard last night,” 
observes the patrol, rending the hotel card and scattering it in 
the dust. ‘When these beachcombers come to put up a game on 
us. think how the bluejackets must get gouged! It doesn’t make 
me so hot with them for passing bad money in these dumps.” 

But Bluejacket is not an easy man to fool. Your officer goes 
ashore for a horseback ride, to find all the best mounts in town 
snapped up by the lads in white with the big blue collars. And 
ride they ean, many of them, with the close knee and easy limpness 
of the cowboys they have been. 
And maybe the officer needs a 
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an officer who reaches across to the window and says, “See if we 
can’t open this air-port here.” As for “ gadget ’’—it’s everything 
from a screw-eye to a toothbrush.) 

But we had reckoned without our host, who came_ bowling 
through the door from the bar, eating an onion salad. But this 
is a pleasant chronicle, and the fuse of misunderstanding did 
not go off, then and there. Yet no human storm ever gathered 
in which I felt safer, among those reasonable, white, loyal faces. 
The lady got half a peso by arbitration, and then—we owned 
the place. 

A tall, husky youth from the Virginia kept accosting me and 
beseeching: “ Now, sir, either you bang the box and / dance, or / 
bang the box and you dance. Understand?” A white-headed boy, 
all by himself in a corner, was singing “ mother” songs to him- 
self, solemnly attitudinizing the words as they do on the variety 





horse badly, being ashore on 
special intelligence = duty— rn 
“}lawkshaw work,” he calls it : 


—whiech mears scouring the 
landscape, pumping officials, 


rustling maps to put on file, 
in the absurd event that some 
day that innocuous little berg 
may need alien defence ad la 
Monroe. 

But stamps and_ post-cards 
have the call on the two 
thousand; you rarely encoun- 
ter a swarthy irruption into 
the street from between swing- 
ing doors, and then the argu- 
ment is generally over the 


right change for silver with the —L 








stage. 
But no one was the least in- 
toxicated. As for the matter 


of that. one might as well face 
the issue. Who can keep men, 
suddenly freed from a_ long 
Spartan régime, from the bar? 
Think of sailor traditions of 
“rough-house” in _ foreign 
ports! Perhaps a very small 
proportion—say ten per cent.— 
do indulge, but not one per 
cent. show the least effect of 
it to the most penetrating eye. 
And the patrol is on hand to 
deal with the worst, remem- 
ber. On this cruise, praise of 
his conduct ashore has_ been 
ladled so thickly on the blue- 
jacket that I have feared sus- 








homely eagle on it. Or a 
“1 , ae > 4 ICE se oO > 6s a 
thrifty caterer, because ne PING PONG” 


liberty crowd guilelessly gave 
up two pesos each for dinner, 
imagines he can charge the 
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picions would be aroused that 
his friends, in the Shakesperian 
sense, have too much protested. 
But it has been true, every 
word of it. A Scotch sheep- 


ISLAND’S ” 6-POUNDERS 





next crowd four apiece for sup- 
per, mindless that the word 
has been passed along that you 
can eat in Manuel’s place fer 
two. You go in. Sometimes, 
but rarely, Manuel sticks to 
his bluff with  interjecting 
elbows and rapid-fire Galli- 
cisms; then, just despatch 
scornful and. confident Bill 
Rooney on his easy lope for 
one of the tame little marmo- 
sets in the red and green of 
a French soldier, who would 
call himself a cop at head- 
quarters. Arriving, he has a 
quick, sedative effect; you cel- 
lect an eclectic payment for 
the meal from Bill and_ his 
friends, all in a pin-dropping 
silence, broken only by their 
sotto voce eynicisms, and bows 
and entreaties from the mar- 








herder in Sandy Point said to 
me with a sad long face: “1 
“ame in a hundred miles from 
the range, just to see the rows 
your boys would get into. And 
| haven’t seen one. What’s the 
matter with them? Ain’t they 
sailors?” The gratuitous warn- 
ing to be nice and _ ladylike, 
often read from the quarter- 
deck to a liberty party bound 
ashore, seems to the layman 
hardly appreciative and fair. 
One notices that in the larger 
ports, where there have been 
sights to take in, Bluejacket’s 
behavior has been best, showing 


that to carouse is a_ very 
secondary refuge. That fuss 


in Rio, so publicly exaggerated, 
began at an adjoining table, 
among four Brazilians. What- 
ever their argument was, one 
of them threw an empty soda 








moset to come up to the 
station amd be decorated by the 
republie. TWO THOUSAND AMERICAN 
At such times you imagine RINES WATCHING A_ BULL 


yourself standing over a_ fiz- 

zling fuse of real antagonism. 

‘You note the mutual trust of officer and man. The _ bluejacket 
adopts an easy citizen-to-citizen intimacy, which ashore is as 
gratifying to his superior as aboard ship it would be impossible. 
It is a fusion of affection and respect, very patly shaded with all 
sorts of naive familiarities. The men are quite sure of themselves. 
That must be very provoking to the native tertium quid of an argu- 
ment. 
I'm in trouble ashore, I’d rather have a bunch of bluejackets stand 
by me than any crowd of cit friends I thought I knew.” - And he 
proceeds to tell how some one once encountered a mix-up in 
Funchal, or Goa, and was rescued by his crew. Which, of course, 
was in the rough days of the “Old Navy,” aboard the old 
Nivatara, when we all went around the Horn in °47. : 

Once a hefty dame gave us a hurry call into a Punta Arenas 
dance saloon. We passed down a narrow hall, given upon by both 
the doors and the windows of the rooms. The “ professor” stopped 
strumming his zamacueca on the piano; she indicated one of the 
two lamp brackets hanging from the ceiling. It was shy a whole 
light—broken by one of the throng of flat-feet, so she said. And 
she wanted five pesos for that. 

“Oh, it ain’t broke, sir,” a man from the patrol’s ship re- 

assured us in the most lordly accent. ‘* Cantor’s head here hit 

it while he was dancing, and spilled the gadget to the deck. Only 
the chimney bust, but the lady took the lamp away before she 
went out for you.” 

That seemed an easy one to settle, and the tactful thing to say, 
as the patrol did, “I guess you'll have to charge that up to profit 
and loss, madam.” And this with no strenuous effort to use a lan- 
guage she could understand. (By the way, anything underfoot, 
even ashore, is the “deck.” You have to get used to that with 
sailormen. And it is something to get on a railroad train with 


And then the patrol may say, swelling his chest, “If ever - 





bottle at another. It accident- 
ally hit one of our men who 
had his back turned. He and 
his friends naturally thought 
that they had been assaulted, 
and began to return compliments, as any of us, not mollycoddles, 
would have done. 

But it is at a bull-fight that Mr. Bluejacket comes most firmly 
into his American own. Probably it is unfair to judge one from 
a first sight—and that with bulls which you are told, of course, 
would be “hissed from the ring” in Madrid—despite your under- 
lying faith that in any physical contest the psychological ad- 
vantages, at least, should be equal. And that they are not equal 
in the hull ring, but instead are meanly, vulgarly discrepant, is 
the real key to one’s instinctive disgust. The gore and “ brutal- 
ity,” the beautiful (?) ladies cheering with their thumbs turned 
down, are not what really revolts. 

In Lima, the bluejackets were invited officially; they went “on” 
the Peruana government. And wasn’t it something to see them 
there! Rank on rank, flat hats, blue collars, the rest all white, 
filling the vast semicircle under the roof of the ancient, mud- 
brick amphitheatre, all regular as the design on a big piece of 
summer gingham. But you felt involuntarily a sort of premonitory 
guilt—somewhat like that which a mother may experience when 
she lets her daughter first go to a problem play. It quite swamped 
your sense of pride in the impression you like to think the sailor- 
man makes when abroad and soberly massed. . 

He kept very quiet; his persistent, extraordinary stolidness 
became oppressive. Maybe he, too, was wondering why, when a 
matador smothered the big brute’s face in a faded purple cape, 
so that the bull had to pause full ten seconds to shake it off, 
gather his slow wits, and plunge on again, it showed that the 
bow-legged little man in gold spangles was brave and skilful to 
escape. He could have sauntered off. When a crowd of them 
taunted enough gumption out of a beast so that he really scampered. 
after one of the mannikins, the matador dodged between a slit into 
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a little box at the ringside. Brava!—from the natives. A lithe 
hoy kicks a fat boy, then leaps on the back fence and thumbs his 
nose at fat boy. Sport! So noble! No wonder Mr. Bluejacket 
was morally obfuscated. ... And in Heaven’s name, if they 
wanted to hurt the beast, why didn’t the picador, instead of 
mincing on tiptoe and then hurling his long barbs at the bull’s 
neck (till he looked like a poreupine with half his quills 
moulted), sting the beast in much more vital and painful parts? 

3ut the bluejackets were beginning to cheer, rumblingly, 
blindly, from scattered quarters. Just then, one of the glittering 
hoys rushed out with a vaulting-pole, tried to soar over the brute’s 
horns, and fell in the dust, so that it looked a cinch for the bull. 
Then Bluejacket opened his lings. He was cheering the bull! Of 
course he was. What else was there to cheer? 

At the same moment an oflicer in the box in frent of me 
thumped his chair and started for the exit, growling to himself. 
“Til carve up and gut any man, but when it comes to—” 
heard him say, but the rest was lost outside. The man was pale 
with the blanch of anger, which is peculiar to itself. The patrol 
said throatily beside me, That’s the assistant surgeon on the ——” 

He really should have stayed. Presently a fellow in a prune- 
colored jacket, orange trousers, and pink socks—mind you, for the 
bull has at least a keener sense of color than his torturers—was 
being led hobbling under the grand stand. The starboard horn of 
Sho-fly, so named, as the programme said, “in honor of Admiral 
Sperry,” had grazed him on the chest. Then, as a further compli- 
ment, a picador chose to stick the beast with two quills that un- 
furled the Stars and Stripes as soon as they entered his flesh. 
A dead silence, no comment of any kind. But, alas! one of them 
sagged, fell into the dust, and Mr. Bull stepped on it. Quick as 
a flash a bluejacket opposite us vaulted into the arena, tearing 
toward that flag, flat hat off, bell trousers flapping comically. 
He wasn't going to see his ilag trampled on! He got the cheers 
all right. And although it was against the rules for any spectator 
to enter the arena, his officers cheered him, too. 

We heard later that a picador was killed; a horn went into his 
bosom and came out of his cheek. Well, even a picador should 
have been goaded by that unemotional throng to bluff out a risk. 
We had left after the third bull, and then the gingham design of 
seated bluejackets was all gaps. We left after the spangled man, 
making sure that his beast was helpless from the quills in his neck, 
sneaked up behind, paused, and plunged a knife in; and a pair 
of horses raced in, dragging half a railway truck, upon which they 
tossed the carcass, and raced out—in the long smear of dust which 
always aroused the Limans to their most exquisite frenzy. 

Liberty is over at eight o’clock. Shortly after seven, you begin 
to clear the streets around the landing. Meeting a master-at-arms, 
the patrol says, “ Round up that crowd we saw just now going in 
that direction,” or, * Take this side of the street, while we drag 
the places on the other.” Lounging along counters, seated in back 


rooms, you tell the willing, engrossed boys that time’s nearly wu» 
and they'd better be footing it. You break upon the most bizarye 
parties: a crowd playing with a collie dog in some inner cou 
yard; a big blond man talking to a whole dusky family’s supper 
table, with a mutual heart-to-heart intimacy (and in Spanish 
that no one but a bluejacket ever could improvise. Genera!;, 
they shuffle on quietly ahead; sometimes they boldly back trail, 
whereupon you warn them again; and the patrol remarks: “ Wei!, 
it’s their own fault. They know what’s coming to them if they 
overstay liberty.” Perhaps some old fellow as exalted as a gun- 
ner’s mate thinks it a great joke to give you the slip and then 
greet you in the next slop-shop, as if the patrol’s duty involycid 
playing hide-and-seek with him. “I’m sorry for Sullivan,” says 
the officer. “He's a good man. He ought to know better.” 

The centre of excitement is the plaza at the water’s edge. ‘Jo 
the returning 2000 add the stolid native throngs that impene- 
trably crowd the railings of the quay; the launches incessant!y 
screeching the wigwag letters of their particular ships; visitors 
to them looking for the right boat, and nearly driving the beach- 
master (one of the patrol stationed at the landing) distracted. 
Why, only the betting ring at Jamaica, or Soldier’s Field of a No- 
vember Saturday, is like it. 

A big, gaping-mouthed audience surrounds three marines who 
are clog-dancing in the barnlike trolley terminal. A throng eddies 
from under the trees around old Bolivar’s statue, where a sailor 
has had his pocket picked, and a soldier-cop is leading away thie 
culprit. Two or three boys—only two or three—are asleep prone 


‘on the stone steps of the quay, but each has a mate who guards 


him jealously. A ponderous creature in the gray baseball clothes 
(like civilians’) of his ships’ team has irresponsibly lost it and 
needs assistance. He could brush the patrol aside with a finger: 
still, he dimly respects authority, while resisting it- with humorous 
obstinacy. The crowd closes us in tight; the fielder flashes re- 
sistance, then sudden docility. And you hear an onlooker from the 
patrol’s ship, who knows the patrol’s nickname, snicker aloud, 
*“Cripes! I t’ought ‘ Dusty’ was a-goin’ to paste him one!” 

Then for days out on board you note mysterious rappings pene- 
trating to the wardroom mess table; you can’t locate them, 
either up in the “ dog-house ” or down in the torpedo-room.  Blue- 
jacket is thriftily hammering out the debased silver of that coun- 
try into finger rings. You hear that he has filtered into the re- 
motest corners of the land. A lieutenant, caught by a_ land- 
slide far up on the famous Oroya Railroad, found a whole train- 
ful of sailormen also stranded overnight in the heart of the 
Andes. Some of them slept out on the mountains, and the Sphinx 
would have laughed to see them shin down to the track in the 
morning, through the heliotrope and century plants. Others 
camped on the station floor. ‘ Oh, I slep’ there all right,” said one 
coal-passer—" till about five A.M., when the fieas up and sounded 
mess-gear.” ’ 

















Tearing down the Madison Square Theatre, 
in West Twenty-fourth Street, New York 


FAMOUS THEATRE 


By CHARLES P. SAWYER 


HE Madison Square Theatre, for almost half a century one of 
the most famous playhouses in America, has become a memory 
treasured affectionately by the older generation of New 

York’s theatre-goers. The theatre is being torn down, sharing the 
fate of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, whose rear it adjoins. Both build- 
ings are to make way for new business structures. 

In 1862 Amos R. Eno built on Twenty-fourth Street, back 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, a hall intended for use as a stock 
exchange. It was rebuilt and opened in November, 1865, by 
Christy’s minstrels. Two years later, as Brougham’s Theatre, it 
was the scene of a disturbance as the result of which Kelley, otf 
Kelley and Leon’s minstrels, was shot. The theatre was then the 
home of Brougham’s company of burlesquers. In 1869 James Fisk, 
Jr., of unsavory fame, rebuilt the playhouse entirely, and gave it 
the name of the Fifth Avenue Theatre. For a time opera-bouffe 
flourished there; but in August of the same year Augustin Daly 
began his occupancy of the house, which lasted until January 1, 
1873, when the theatre was destroyed by fire. This was a pros- 
perous season at the little theatre; for in Daly’s company were 
James Lewis, Clara Morris, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, Fanny Davenport, 
and other players scarcely ‘less distinguished. ‘ Saratoga” and 
“ Article 47” then had their notable runs. 

In 1877 the house was rebuilt and occupied for a time by 
Robert Heller, the “ magician.” In 1878 it was known as * Minnie 
Cumming’s Drawing-room Theatre.” In 1879 the house was re- 
built with a double stage, and under the management of J. Steele 
Mackaye entered upon a career of remarkable prosperity. It was 
then called, for the first time, the Madison Square Theatre, and it 
was during this period of its existence that the famous run of 
“ Hazel Kirke” occurred. This play was expected to last a week; 
it ran for 486 consecutive performances. Georgia Cayvan, as lead- 
ing woman, made there her first successes. A. M. Palmer had the 
house from 1885 till 1891, when Charles H. Hoyt began his tenancy, 
rechristening the theatre after his own name. Under Hoyt the 
house enjoyed again a peried of marked good-fortune, beginning 
with the production of “A Trip to Chinatown.” Hoyt’s tenancy 
ended in 1897, and since then the house has had numerous lessees, 
and has known many failures and a few successes. But for almost 2 
generation—from 1869. till 1897—tlie pretty little theatre enjoye:! 
a reign of prosperity almost unequalled in the history of the 
American stage. 
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Herbert Henry As- 
quith, the new Pre- 
mier of England, was 
born in 1852. He 
had a brilliant career 
at the bar, served as 
Home Secretary from 
1892-95, and was ap- 
pointed to be Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer 
in the late Campbell- 
Bannerman Ministry 











Lonpon. 
PSC HE “* C-B ¥ cabinet was a strong one; the Asquith 
OX KA sabinet is stronger. It is stronger, in the first 
i — =) place, because it is led by a Premier in the 
full maturity of his very remarkable powers. 
; I have so recently dealt with Mr. Asquith in 
this journal, and with the contrast he presents 
le to his predecessor, that I need not on this occa- 
sion give more than a few words to the subject. 
The secret of “ C-B’s” almost phenomenal suc- 
cess as Prime Minister lay not in his intellect or his debating 
power or strength of will, but solely in personality. He had earned 
the affection and gratitude of all Liberals by standing manfully 
to his guns when the tide of battle seemed to have rolled hopelessly 
against his party. During the Boer war he showed moral courage 
of the kind that democracies, sooner or later, are always sure to 
reward. The man who confronts an overwhelming majority of the 
nation, tells them squarely that they are aeting wrongly, and un- 
sparingly denounces the policy upon which their hearts are set, 
is invariably in the end more respected for his intrepidity than he 
is abused for his opinions. That was the case with ‘“ C-B,” and it 
established, especially when fortune had played into his hands, an 
irresistible claim upon the loyalty of his party. . In the Premiership 
“(C-B” improved his position by the exercise of a priceless temper. 
His geniality, his placid, accommodating disposition, his simple sin- 
cerity did more to confirm his personal supremacy than the elo- 
quence, energy, and overwhelming authority of a Gladstone could 
have done. Far more stable in his opinions than Mr.. McKinley, 
much less of a trimmer, his success in holding together the dis- 
cordant elements of his following was achieved by Mr. MecKinley’s 
arts of conciliation and persuasion. 

Mr. Asquith is a man of a very different bias. He has little or 
nothing of “ C-B’s” lubricating mellowness. With many high and 
serviceable gifts, he has not that of making himself loved. Admira- 
tion, confidence, respect—he has all that. But hitherto he has 
failed to elicit those warmer sentiments of personal attraction 
which give to leadership its true vitality. He is virile, energetic, 
supremely sure of himself, supremely capable. His brain is an 
instrument of concentrated efficiency. His political courage. has 
been proved again and again. As a speaker he has no superior in 
Great Britain in the qualities of precision, readiness, lucidity, and 
in the command of vigorous, telling phrases. But men complain 
that he is too self-centred, too aloof, too bloodless, too metallic. 
They say that he is not without a spice of intellectual arrogance, 
that it is difficult for him to make the necessary allowances for that 
kind of honest stupidity of which England is prodigal, and that 
the factor of his personality does not work out to an easy equation. 
There is some truth in this. But on the other hand it has always 
to be remembered that no man is the same as Prince and as King, 
as a subordinate minister and as head of the cabinet. The eleva- 
tion to the highest oflice of all brings with it an enormous change 
of interests, opportunities, and point of view. Mr. Asquith has 
always hitherto contrived to rise to the heights of whatever post 
le might be filling, and 1 for one do not question that as Premier 
he will sueceed in culiivating the smaller arts of ingratiation in 
Which up till now he has hardly made an effort to excel. Mean- 
While it means much for his party that it should have as its 
leader a man of his unquestioned driving power. Carlyle declared 
the result of the Franco-Prussian war to be that Europe had ex- 
clanged a mistress for a master. Something of the same sort 
has happened to the Liberals; and both the party and the country 
will, I think, seeretly welcome the touch of a firm hand on the 
reins and the sense of purpose, tenacity, and direction in the back- 
ground. 

In the next place, the new cabinet is stronger because on all 
questions of foreign policy the Prime Minister and the Foreign 
Secretary are now at one. So far as the latter’s department of 
ulairs is concerned, the cabinet is a Rosebery cabinet without Lord 
Rosebery. It would be hard to conceive two men in closer political 
acreement than Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. Both belong 
to the same school of political thought and to the same order 
6: political temperament. Both are pledged to uphold the con- 
Unuity of foreign policy. In the last cabinet it not infrequently 
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happened that the Premier and the Foreign Secretary spoke with 
two voices. ‘ C-B” subscribed to the sentimental view of foreign 
affairs, and rarely ventured on questions connected with them 
without compromising his country. His handling of the Hague 
conference and of the limitation of armaments, for instance, was 
altogether opposed to the general sense of the country. Nobody 
in England thought it was Sir Edward Grey’s doing, or that he 
reaily approved of it. It was universally recognized as a stroke off 
“C-B’s” own bat; and the awkwardness of the Prime Minister 
having one policy and his Foreign Secretary another was widely 
commented on. Nothing of the kind is likely to happen while the 
present cabinet remains in office. The agreement between Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey on the first principles, aims, and 
methods of British foreign policy is complete, and the nation most 
assuredly gains by it. 

Again the new cabinet is stronger because it has got rid of some 
of the less satisfactory members of the old. Lord Elgin leaves 
the Colonial Office after ruling an astonished Empire in the man- 
ner of the “ heavy father” of stage tradition. Dull, slow, and un- 
responsive, he resembled that predecessor whom Lord Rosebery 
has crucified as “one of those strange children of our political 
system who contrive to fill the most dazzling oflices with the most 
complete obscurity.” Lord Elgin typified the kind of ultra-British 
personality that ought never to be allowed inside the Colonial Office 
—the kind of personality from which it was hoped that Mr. Cham- 
berlain had forever rescued the governance of the Empire. Lord 
Tweedmouth, again, is transferred from the Admiralty at $25,000 
a year to the dignified seclusion of the Lord Presidency of the 
Council at $10,000 a year. <A delightful personality, he has not 
proved a great success as an administrator, and the affair of the 
Kaiser’s letter attached a certain ridicule to him. 

Lastly, the new cabinet is stronger by the inclusion of some new 
members and the promotion of some of the older ones. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, after giving Englishmen an entirely new conception of the 
Board of Trade, is raised to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
the second post in the government, within thirty months of his 
first admission to ministerial rank. The appointment is one that 
men of all parties, and particularly men of business, who are 
usually of no party, are at one in regarding as brilliantly earned. 
His hard-headedness and practicality, his glowing nature, and the 
irresistible charm, buoyancy, and frankness of his manner, the 
singularity of his appeal both to the world of commerce and fhat 
of sentiment, and his real electioneering genius must make him 
in future one of the commanding personalities in English politics 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who succeeds him at the Board of Trade. 
and is, as I write, engaged in a terrific struggle for his seat in 
Manchester, needs no introduction to. Americans. It is a very long 
while since a more brilliantly equipped young man has entered Eng 
lish publie life. Only peevishness and partisanship would deny his 
splendid talents; only the exaggeration of friendship would hold 
that his manner and character stand in no need of improvement. 
He is the only man in the country who could have succeeded Mr. 
Lloyd-George at the Board of Trade without creating an impression 
of anti-climax. For my part I do not doubt that he will continue 
and even improve upon the Lloyd-George tradition. 

Lord Crewe, who goes to the Colonial Office, is the son of Monck 
ton Milnes, and son-in-law of Lord Rosebery. He is in his fifty- 
first year. Sixteen years ago he served for a while as Lord-Lieu 
tenant of Ireland, but it was not until 1906, when the whole brunt 
of defending Mr. Birrell’s education bill in the House of Lords fell 
upon him, that his Parliamentary gifts became recognized in full. 
A poet of some distinction, the friend of Tennyson and Browning, 
and always fond of associating with literary men, Lord Crewe 
developed during the education debates a very real talent for deal 
ing with affairs. His humor, common sense, suavity, and literary 
flavor make him one of the pleasantest of speakers and a first-rate 
diplomatist. Another appointment that has aroused a great deal 
of interest, although mingled with some doubts, is that of Mr. 
McKenna to the Admiralty. Mr. McKenna is forty-five years old, 
and possesses a remarkable head for finance. He is a close friend 
of Mr. Asquith, and showed more strength than caution or judg- 
ment in taking charge of the education bill which he introduced , 
a few weeks ago. 
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HOW PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE CONSTABULARY PUT DOWN A STRIKE 
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MEMBERS OF THE STATE CONSTABULARY ESCORTING A CAR 
THROUGH THE STREETS OF CHESTER. EMPLOYEES OF THE TRAC- 
TION COMPANY ARE REMOVING SPIKES PLACED IN THE TRACKS 
BY THE STRIKERS TO PREVENT THE MOVEMENT OF CARS 


ESPITE a threat on the part of the striking street-railway 
employees of Chester, Pennsylvania, that a mob of 3000 would 
give battle to any armed force called out to quell them, a force of 
the State constabulary was ordered by Governor Stuart to take 
charge of the streets of the city. The efficiency of the constabulary 
was demonstrated by the fact that disorder was effectually sup- 


A CONSTABULARY TROOPER ON PATROL DUTY. AT THE HEIGHT OF 
THE TROUBLE MORE THAN 3000 STRIKERS AND SYMPATHIZERS 
SWARMED THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE CITY, AND THE TROOPERS 
WERE CALLED UPON FOR UNUSUAL COURAGE AND DISCRETION 


pressed and the business of the traction company gradually re- 
sumed. Shots were exchanged in some instances, and some injuries 
were reported. The State police were shot at from ambush and 
were made a target for stones, bricks, and other missiles thrown 
from concealed positions; but the resistance of the strikers re- 
solved itself in the end to a straggling fusillade of eggs. 





STRENGTHENING OUR FORCES IN THE EAST—-A SHIPMENT OF SUBMARINES 
FOR MANILA 
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THE SURMARINES “ SHARK ” AND “ PORPOISE ” BEING 
MADE SECURE UPON THE DECK OF THE NAVY COLLIER 
“ CAESAR ” FOR TRANSPORTATION TO THE PHILIPPINES. 
THE RESEMBLANCE OF THESE CRAFT TO FISHES IS 
NEIGHTENED BY THE HAWSE- PIPE, SUGGESTING 
AN EYE, AND THE MOUTHLIKE TORPEDO PART 




















THE GREAT CRANE AT, THE BROOKLYN NAVY- 
YARD HOISTING ONE OF THE SUBMARINES 
ABOARD THE COLLIER. THE STEEL CABLES BY 
WHICH THESE CRAFT WERE LIFTED FROM THE 
WATER ARE THE ONES WHICH WERE EMPLOYED - 
IN TOWING THE PONDEROUS DRY DOCK “* DEWEY ” 

ON HER MEMORABLE VOYAGE TO MANILA 






























































































and its New 


HE northward movement of Manhattan, whose business 
quarter is encroaching yearly upon the residential 
sections, has- driven up-town many old _ educa- 
tional institutions. The last to yield its long- 
established quarters to the movement is the College 
of the City of New York, which, after an existence 
of sixty years at the corner of Twenty-third Street 

and Lexingtoy Avenue, has now established itself among the cluster 

of public institutions upon the heights of Harlem. 

The College of the City of New York has been associated with 
the history of Manhattan since 1847, when it was chartered under 
the title of The Free Academy by the Board of Education. “ It 
has long been a source of regret to many citizens entertaining 
a lively interest in the cause of public education,” read the re- 
port drawn up, “that there exists in our city no institution of 
a higher grade for the gratuitous instruction of those pupils who 
have completed their primary education in our common schools.” 

From 1847 until the year 1866 the affairs of the Free Academy 
were under the management of an annually appointed Executive 
Committee of the Board of Education. By the Act of 1866 the 
board ceased to be the governing body, but its members remained 
trustees. In 1900 an Act of the Legislature made a further change 
in the government of the institution by creating a new Board of 
Trustees, composed of nine members, appointed by the Mayor of 
the city, as well as of the president of the Board of Education, who 
is, cx officio, an additional member. The appointed members 
serve for nine years each. 

Prior to the year 1882 one year’s attendance at the public 
schools of the city had been made a requisite for admission; but 
since theri the College has been open to all young men of the 
city of proper age and = suflicient qualifications. Graduates of 
city high schools are admitied on their diplomas. 

It was as much the increasing number of applicants as_ the 
encroachments of the business section that drove the College from 
Twenty-third Street to Harlem. Ten years ago the city procured 
as a site for the new buildings feur blocks upon St. Nicholas 
Heights, extending from One-Hundred-and-Thirty-eighth Street 
to One-Hundred-and-Fortieth Street, and between St. Nicholas 
Terrace and Amsterdam Avenue. In 1903 five new buildings were 
begun here: the Main Building, which contains the administrative 
oliices, assembly hall, lecture and recitation rooms, and laboratories ; 
the Chemistry Building; the Mechanie Arts Building; the Academic 
Ruilding, known as the Townsend Harris Hall, in commemoration 
of the chief member of the Board ot Education instrumental] in 
creating the old Free Academy; and the Gymnasium. These will 
be dedicated to their permanent uses on the 14th of May. 

The 4000 students of the College are divided into two sections, 
the larger of which, numbering 2700, consists of pupils in the 
preparatory department. These will be taught in the Townsend 
Harris Hall, and the old College Building on Twenty-third Street 
will be maintained as an annex for this purpose. In the College 
proper are offered three courses, each four years in length, lead- 
ing to the degree A.B., and three of the same length to the de- 
gree B.S 

The new group of buildings, seen from Amsterdam Avenue, 
presents a striking appearance, dominating by its position, archi- 
tecture, and color effects the clusters of institutions between 
the Cathedral and Morris High School that crown the bluffs over- 
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looking the Harlem plain. 
The observer, coming upon 
the College suddenly as he 
ascends the slope, is almost 
startled by the violent con- 
trast between the rugged, 
dark stone of the walls and 
the white terra-cotta fram- 
ing material that crowns 
each edifice and wall. It 
accentuates the -bold and 
impressive sharpness of out- 
line, and appears almost in- 
harmonious. But the Coi- 
lege has been built for the 
future. and this apparent 
contrast and crudeness was 
effected deliberately. With age there will come a general softeniny 
of tones—such an effect hus, indeed, already been noted sinc 
the first stones were laid. 

The Main Building contains class rooms for all the department 
appertaining to a pure academic course, the offices of the in 
stitution, quarters for the faculty (which numbers more than 
200), the library, and the great assembly hall. There are fou 
large lecture rooms, two in each wing of the building, capable 
of containing two hundred students apiece. Immediately above 
the locker room on the first stery of the central portion of tli 
Main Building is a spacious colonnaded hal!, in the front o1 
which stands the group of offices occupied by President Finley 
On either side of the library entrance stairways lead up to the 
magnificent assembly hall, which is to be utilized, in addition to 
the collegiate requirements, for the city’s entertainment of visitors 
of distinction upon occasion. An impressive picture by Edwin 
H. Blashfield, illustrative of Wisdom, hangs above the platform. 

The Gymnasium, presided over by Dr. Thomas A. Storey, is one 
of the finest and most complete in this country. Beneath thie 
Gymnasium is a swimming-pool of one hundred feet by twenty-nine. 
From Dr. Storey’s point of view the chief centre of interest in 
this building is the little examination room, with its glass table, 
whitewashed walls, and clean odor of antisepties. Every student 
will pass a doctor’s examination on entering the College, and 
records will be filed and recommendations made. 

Very confplete shops and laboratories have been installed in 
the Mechanie Arts Building, which contains also the power plant. 
There is a Jarge assembly hall in the Townsend Harris Hall for 
the preparatory division. Subways and pipe galleries interconnect 
all the buildings. 

On. Dedication day ceremonies will be performed in connection 
with the naming of the “College gates. There are four of these. 
crowned with arches—three triple and a single one. They will he 
named the Hamilton, Washington, Amsterdam, and St. Nicholas 
gates, from the thoroughfares or places of historic interest that 
they confront. 

The opening of the College’s new home marks fittingly Mr. 
Finley’s fifth year as its president—a period during which his 
wisdom, foresight, and skill as an educator and administratoi 
have brought the institution to its present position of influence ani 
usefulness. 


Copyright. 1908. by B. P. McMan 
President John H. Finley, of the 
College of the City of New York 























The new Home of the College of the City 
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CHAPTER XI1V 


HEN, the next day, Artois sat. down at his 
table to work he found it impossible to con- 


oye 





ft centrate his mind. The irritation of the 
previous evening had passed away. He at- 


tributed it to the physical effect made upon 
him by the disturbed atmosphere. Now the 
sun shone, the sky was clear, the sea calm. 
He had just come out-of an ice-cold bath, had 
taken his coffee, and smoked one cigarette. A 
quiet morning lay before him. Quiet? 

He got up and went to the window. 

On the wooden roof of the bath establishment opposite rows of 
towels, hung out to dry, were moving listlessly to and fro in the 
solt breeze. Capri was almost hidden by haze in the distance. 
In the sea, just below him, several heads of swimmers moved. 
One boy was “ making death.” He floated on his back with his eyes 
closed and his arms extended. His body, giving itself without re- 
sistance to every movement of the water, looked corpselike and 
ghostly. 

A companion shouted to him. He threw up his arms suddenly 
and shouted a reply in the broadest Neapolitan, then began to 
swim vigorously towards the slimy rocks at the base of Castel 
del’ Ovo. Upon the wooden terrace of the baths among green 
plants in pots stood three women, probably friends of the pro- 
prietor. For though it was already hot the regular bathing season 
of Naples had not yet begun and the baths were not completed. 
Only in July, after the festa of the Madonna del Carmine, do the 
Neapolitans give themselves heart and soul to the sea. Artois 
knew this and wondered idly what the women were doing on the 
terrace. One had a dog. It sat in the sun and began to cough. 
A long wagon on two wheels went by, drawn by two mules and 
a thin horse harnessed abreast. It was full of white stone. The 
driver had bought some green stuff and flung it down upon the 
white. He wore a handkerchief on his head. His chest was bare. 
As he passed beneath the window he sang a loud song that sound- 
ed Eastern, such a song as the Spanish wagoners sing in Algeria, 
as they set out by night on their long journeys towards the desert. 
Upon a tiny platform of wood, fastened to slanting stakes which 
met together beneath it in a tripod, a stout man in shirt and 
trousers, with black whiskers, was sitting on a chair fishing with 
a rod and line. A boy sat beside him dangling his legs over the 
water. At a little distance a large fishing-smack, with sails set 
to catch the breeze farther out in the bay, was being laboriously 
rowed towards the open sea by half-naked men, who shouted as 
they toiled at the immense oars. 

Artois wondered where they were going. ‘Their skins were a 
rich orange color. From a distance in the. sunlight they looked 
like men of gold. Their cries and their fierce movements sug- 
gested some fantastic quest to lands of mysterious tumult. 

Artois wished that Vere could see them. 

What were the inhabitants of the island doing? 

To-day his mind was beyond his governance. and roamed like 
a vagrant on a long white read. Everything that he saw below 
him in the ealm radiance of the morning pushed it from thought to 
thought. Yet none of these thoughts were valuable. None seemed 
fully formed. They resembled henids, things seen so far away that 
one cannot tell what they are, but is only aware that they exist and 
can attract attention. 

He came out upon his baleony. As he did so.he looked down into 
the road, and saw a hired carriage drive up, with Hermione in it. 

She glanced up and saw him. 

“May I come in for a minute?” 

He nodded, smiling, and went out to meet her, glad of this in- 
terruption. 

They met at the door of the lift. As Hermione stepped out’ she 
cast a rather anxious glance at her friend, a glance that seemed 
to say that she was not quite certain of her welcome. Artois’s eyes 
reassured her. 

“T feel guilty,” she said. 

“ Why?” 

“Coming at such an hour. Are you working?” 

“No. I don’t know why, but I am incapable of work. I. feel 
hoth lazy and restless, an unfruitful combination. Perhaps some- 
thing in me secretly knew that you were coming.” 

“Then it is my fault.” 

They came into his sitting-room. It had four windows, two 
facing the sea, two looking on the road, and the terraces and 
garden of the Hotel Hassler. The room scarcely suggested its 
present occupant.. It contained a light yellow carpet with pink 
* Begun in Harper’s WEEKLY, No 
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flowers strewn over it, red and gold chairs, mirrors, a white marble 
mantelpiece, a gray and pink sofa with a pink cushion. Only the 
large writing table, covered with manuscripts, letters, and photo- 
graphs in frames, said something individual to the visitor. Her- 
mione and Vere were among the photographs. 

Hermione sat down on the sofa. 

“T have come to consult you about something, 

“ What is ity” 

“T really meant to ask you last night, but somehow I couldn't.” 

-.* VOWEEyIE” 

“T don’t know. We—I—there 
between us—didn’t there?” 

“T was in a bad humor. I 
perhaps the weather upset me.” 

“It’s all right—one can’t be always— Well, this is what I 
wanted to say. I alluded to it yesterday when I told you about 
my visit to Naples with Madame Alliani. Do you remember?” 

* You hinted you had seen, or heard of, some tragedy.” 

“Yes. I believe it is a quite ordinary one in Naples. We went 
to visit a consumptive woman in one of these narrow streets going 
up hill to the left of the Via Roma, and while there by chance | 
heard of it. In the same house as the sick woman there is a girl. 
Not many days ago she was beautiful.” 

“Yes? What has happened to her?” 

“Tl tell you. Her name is Peppina. She is only nineteen, 
but she has been one of those who are not given a chance. She 
was left an orphan very young and went to live with an aunt. 
This aunt is a horrible old woman. I believe—they say she goes 
to the Galleria—” 

Hermione paused. 

“T understand,” said Artois. 

“She is greedy, wicked, merciless. 
woman we were visiting, a neighbor. This aunt forced Peppina 
into sin. Her beauty, which must have heen extraordinary, 
naturally attracted attention and turned people’s heads. It seems 
to have driven one man nearly mad. He is a fisherman, not young, 
and a married man. It seems that he is notoriously violent and 
jealous, and thoroughly unscrupulous. He is a member of the 
Camorra, too. He pestered Peppina with his attentions, coming 
day after day from Mergellina, where he lives with his wife. One 
night he entered the house and made a scene. Peppina refused 
finally to receive his advances, and told him she hated him before 
all the neighbors. He teok out a razor and—” . 

Hermione stopped. 

“T understand,” said Artois. 

“ Dreadfully.” 

“It is often done here. Sometimes a youth dees it simply to 
show that a girl is his property. But what is it you wish to do 
for Peppina? I see you have a plan in your head.” 

“T want to have her on the island.” 

“In what capacity?” 

“As a servant. She can work. She is not a bad girl. She has 
only—well, Emile, the aunt only succeeded in forcing one lover on 
her. That is the truth. He was rich and bribed the aunt. But 
of course the neighbors all know, and—the population here has its 
virtues, but it is not exactly a delicate population.” 

* Per Bacco!” 

“And now that the poor girl is disfigured the aunt is going to 
turn her out of doors. She says Peppina must go and earn money 


Emile.” 


seemed to be a sort of barrier 


vas tired after the journey, and 


We had the story from the 


* He 


disfigured her.” 





for herself. Of course nobody will take her. 1 want to. I have 
seen her, talked to her. She would be so thankful. She is in 
despair. Think of it! Ninetcen, and all her beauty gone! Isn't 


it devilish?” 

“And the man?” 

“Oh, they say he'll get searcely anything, if anything. 
three months, perhaps. He is * protected.’ It makes 
boil.” 

Artois was silent, waiting for her to say more, to ask questions. 

“The only thing is—Vere, Emile,’ she said. 


Two or 
my _ blood 


“ Vere? 
“Yes. You know how friendly she is with the servants. | 
like her to be. But of course till now they have been all right—- 


so far as I know.” 

“You do well to add that proviso.” 

“ Peppina would not wait on us. She would be in the kitchen. 
Am I justified in taking her? Of course I could help her with 


money. If I had not seen her, talked to her, that is what I should 
have done, no doubt.’ But she wants—she wants everything. 


peace, a decent home, pure air. [| feel she wants the island.” 
* And the other servants?” 
“They need only know she was attacked. 
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her past history. But all that does not matter. It is only the 
question of Vere that troubles me.” 

“You mean that you are not decided whether you ought to 
bring into the house with Vere a girl who is not as Vere is?” 

es,” 

* And you want me to advise you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T can’t do that, Hermione.” 

She looked at him almost as if she were startled. 

“Why not? I always rely—” 

“No, no. This is not a man’s business, my business.” 

He spoke with an odd brusqueness, and there were traces of 


agitation in his face. Hermione did not at all understand what, 


feeling was prompting him, but again, as on the previous evening, 
she felt as if there were a barrier between them; very slight, per- 
haps, very shadowy, but definite, nevertheless. There was no 
longer complete frankness in their relations. At moments her 
friend seemed to be subtly dominated by some secret irritation, 
or anxiety, which she did not comprehend. She had been aware 
of it yesterday. She was aware of it now. After his last excla- 
mation she said nothing. 

“You are going to this girl now?” he asked. 

“T meant to. Yes, I shall go.” 

She sat still for a minute, looking down at the pink and yellow 
carpet. 

“And what will you do?” 

She looked up at hiin. 

“T think I shall take her to the island. I am almost sure I 
snall. Emile, I don’t believe in cowardice, and I sometimes think 
I am inclined to be a coward about Veré. She is growing up. 
She will be seventeen this year, very soon. There are girls who 
marry at sixteen, even Luglish girls.” 

“That is true.” 

She could gather nothing frem his tone; and now his face was 
perfectly calm. 

“My instinct is to keep Vere just as she is, to preserve the 
loveliness of childhood in her as long as possible, to keep away 
from her all knowledge of sin, sorrow, the things that distract 
and torture the world. But I mustn’t be selfish about Vere. I 
mustn’t keep her wrapped in cotton wool. That is unwhole- 
some. And, after all, Vere must have her life apart from me. 
Last night I realized that strongly.” 

* Last night?” 

“Yes, from the way in which she treated the Marchese, and 
later from something else. Last night Vere showed two sides of 
a woman’s nature--the capacity to hold her own, what is vulgarly 
called ‘to keep her distance,’ and the capacity to be motherly.” 

“Was Vere motherly to the Marchesino, then?” asked Artois, 
not without irony. 

“ No—to Ruffo.” 

“That boy? But where was he last night?” 

“When we got back to the island, and the launch had gone 
off, Vere and I stood for a minute at the foot of the steps to 
listen to the roaring of the sea. Vere loves the sea.” 

“| know that.” 

As he spoke he thought of something that Hermione did not 
know. 

“The Pool was protected, and under the lee of the island it 
was comparatively calm. But the rain was falling in torrents. 
There was one fishing-boat in the Pool, close to where we were, 
and as we were standing and listening Vere said, suddenly, ‘ Madre, 
that’s Ruffo’s boat.’ I asked her how she knew—because he has 
changed into another boat lately—she had told me that. *I saw 
his head, she answered. ‘ He’s there and he’s not asleep. Poor 
boy, in all this rain!’ Ruffo has been ill with fever, as I told 
you, and when Vere said that, I remembered it at once.” 

“Had you told Vere yet?” interposed Artois. 

“No. But I did then. Emile, she showed an agitation that— 
well, it was almost strange, I think. She begged me to make him 
come into the house and spend the night there, safe from the wind 
and the rain.” 

* And you did, of course?” 

“Yes. He was looking very pale and shaky. The men let 
him come. They -were nice and sympathetic. I think they are 
fond of the boy.” 

“ Ruffo seems to know how to attract people to him.” 
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* And so Vere played the mother to Ruffo?” 

“Yes. I never saw that side of her before. She was a woman 
then. Eventually Ruffo slept with Gaspare.” 

* And how did Gaspare accept the situation?” 

“ Better than I should have expected. I think he likes Ruffo 
personally, though he is inclined to be suspicious and jealous of 
any strangers who come into our lives. But I haven’t had time 
to talk to him this morning.” 

“Is Ruffo still in the house?” 

“Oh no. He went off in the boat. They came for him about 
eight.” : 

* Ah!” 

Artois went to the window and looked out. But now he saw 
nothing, although the three women were still talking and gesticu- 
lating on the terrace of the bath-house, more fishing-boats were 
being towed or rowed out into the bay, carts were passing by, 
and people were strolling in the sun. 

“You say that Vere showed agitation last night?” he said, 
turning round after a moment. 

“About Ruffo’s illness? It really almost amounted to that. 
But Vere was certainly excited. Didn’t you notice it?” 

*T think she was.” 

“Emile,” Hermione said, after an instant of hesitation, “ you 


remember my saying to you the other day that Vere was not a 
stranger to me?” 

“Yes, quite well.” 

* You said nothing—I don’t think you agreed. Well, since that 
day—only since then—I have sometimes felt that there is much 
in Vere that I do not understand, much that is hidden from 
me. Has she changed lately?” 

“She is at an age when development seems sudden, and is of(en 
striking, even startling.” 

“IT don’t know why, but—-but I dread something,’ Hermiciie 
said. ‘I feel as if—no, I don’t know what I feel. But if Vere 
should ever drift away from me I don’t know how I could bear 
it. A boy—one expects him to go out into the world. But a 
girl! I want to keep Vere. I must keep Vere. If anything cise 
were to be taken from me I don’t think I could bear it.” 

“Vere loves you. Be sure of that.” 

es.” 

Hermione got up. 

“Well, you won’t give me your advice?” 

““No, Hermione.” 

He looked at her steadily. 

“You must treat Vere as you think best, order her life as you 
think right. In some things you do wisely to consult me. [ut 
in this you must rely on yourself. Let your heart teach you. 
Do not ask questions of my head.” 

* Your head!” she exclaimed. 

There was a trace of disappointment, even of surprise, in her 
veice. She looked at him as if she were going to say more, ut 
wgain she was disconcerted by something in his look, his attitude. 

“ Well, good-by, Emile.” 

* I will come with you to the lift.” 

He went with her and touched the electric bell. As they waited 
for a moment he added: 

“TI should Jike to have an evening quietly on the island.” 

“Come to-night, or whenever you like. Don’t fix a time. Come 
when the inclination whispers— 1 want to be with friends.’” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Shall I see Peppina?” 

“Chi lo sa?” 

“ And Ruffo?” 

She laughed. 

“The Marchesino, too, perhaps.” 

* No,” said Artois, emphatically. ‘ Disfigured girls and _fisher- 
boys—as many as you like, but not the alta aristocrazia Na- 
poletana.” 

“But I thought—” 

“T like Doro, but—I like him in his place.” 

“And his place?” 

“Ts not the island—when I wish to be quiet there.” 

The lift came and she descended. Artois went out once more 
on to the balcony, and watched her get into the carriage and 
drive away towards Naples. She did not look up again. 

“She has gone to fetch that girl, Peppina,’ Artois said to him- 
self, “and I might have prevented it.” 

He knew very well the reason why he had not interfered. He had 
not interfered because he had wished too much to interfere. The 
desire had been strong enough to startle him, to warn him. 

An islet! That suggests isolation. Like Hermione he wished 
to isolate Vere, to preserve her as she was in character. He did 
not know when the wish had first been consciously in his mind, 
but. he knew that since he had been consulted by Vere, since she 
had broken through her reserve and submitted to him her poems, 
unveiling for him alone what was really to her a holy of holies, 
the wish had enormously increased. He told himself that Vere was 
unique, and that he longed to keep her unique, so that the talent 
he discerned in her might remain unaffected. How great her 
talent was he did not know. He would not know, perhaps, for a 
very long time. But it was definite, it was intimate. It was 
Vere’s talent, no one else’s. 

He had made up his mind very soon about Hermione’s inca- 
pacity to produce work of value. Although Vere was such a child. 
so inexperienced, so innocent, so cloistered, he knew at once that 
he dared not dash her hopes. It was possible that she might 
eventually become what her mother certainly could never be. 

But she must not be interfered with. Her connection with thie 
sea must not be severed. And people were coming into her life: 
Ruffo, the Marchesino, and now this wounded girl, Peppina. 

Artois felt uneasy. He wished Hermione were less generous- 
hearted, less impulsive. She looked on him as a guide, a check. 
He knew that. But this time he would not exercise his preroga- 
tive. Ruffo did not mind—at least he thought he did not. The 
boy was a sea creature. He might even be an inspiring force to 
Vere. Something Artois had read had taught him that. And 
Ruffo interested him, attracted him too. 

But he hated Vere’s acquaintance with the Marchesino. — lle 
knew that the Marchesino would make love to her. And tiie 
knowledge was odious to him. Let Vere be loved by the sea, but 
by no man as yet. 

And this girl, Peppina? 

He thought of the horrors of Naples, of the things that happen 
“behind the shutter,” of the lives led by some men and women, 
some boys and girls of the great city beneath the watching vol- 
cano. He thought of evenings he had spent in the Galleria. He 
saw before him an old woman about whom he had often wonderet. 
Always at night, and often in the afternoon, she walked in the 
Galleria. She was invuriably alone. The first time he had seen 
her he had noticed her because she had a slightly humped back. 
Her hair was snow-white, and was drawn away from her long 
pale face and carefully arranged under a modest bonnet. Siie 
carried a small umbrella and a tiny bag. Glancing at her cas- 
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ually, he had supposed her to be a respectable widow of the 
borghese class. But then he had seen her again and again, and 
by degrees he had come to believe that she was something very 
different. And then one night in late spring he had seen her 
in a new light dress, with white thread gloves. And she had 
noticed him watching her, and had cast upon him a look that 
was unmistakable, a look from the world “ behind the shutter”; 
and he had understood. Then she had followed him persistently. 
When he sat before the “Gran Caffé” sipping his coffee and lis- 


tening to the orchestra of women that plays on the platform out~, 


side the eaffé, she had passed and repassed, always casting upon 
him that glance of sinister understanding, of invitation, of dreary 
wickedness that sought for, and believed that it had found, an 
answering wickedness in him. 

Terrible old woman! Peppina’s aunt might well be like that. 
And Peppina would sleep, perhaps to-night, in the Casa del Mare, 
under the same roof as Vere. 

He resolved to go that evening to the island, to see Peppina, to 
see Vere. He wished, too, to have a little talk with Gaspare 
about Ruffo. 

The watchdog instinct, which dwelt also in Gaspare, was alive 
in him. 

But to-day it was alive to do 
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whirred as they slowly revolved, casting an artificial breeze upon 
the pallid faces, and around the central dome the angels with gilded 
wings lifted their right arms as if pointing the unconscious multi- 
tude the difficult way to heaven. 

A priest sat down with two companions at the table next to 
Artois. He had a red cord round his shaggy black hat. His face 
was like a paroquet’s, with small beady eyes full of an unin- 
tellectual sharpness. His plump body suggested this world, and 
his whole demeanor, the movements of his dimpled, dirty hands, 
and of his protruding lips, the attitude of his extended legs, the 
pose of his coarse shoulders, seemed hostile to things mystical. 
He munched an ice, and swallowed hasty draughts of iced water, 
talking the while with a sort of gluttonous vivacity. Artois looked 
at him and heard, with his imagination, the sound of the bell at 
the Elevation, and saw the bowed heads of the crouching worship- 
pers. The irony of life, that is the deepest mystery of life, came 
upon him like the wave of some polar sea. He looked up at the 
gilded angels, then dropped his eyes and saw what he had come 
to see. 

Slowly threading her way through the increasing throng came 
the old woman whom he had watched so often and by whom he 

had been watehed. To-night 
she had on her summer dress, 





service for Vere, not for 
Hermione. He knew that, and 
said to himself that it was 
natural. For Hermione was a 
woman, With experience of life; 
but Vere was only upon the 
threshold of the world. She 
needed protection more than 
Hermione. 

Some time ago, when he was 
returning to Naples from the 
island on an evening of scirocco, 
Artois had in thought trans- 
ferred certain hopes of his from 
Hermione to Vere. He had said 
to himself that he must hence- 
forth hope for Hermione in 
Vere. 

Now was he not transferring 
something else from the mother 
to the child? 


CHAPTER XV 

Artois had intended to go 
that evening to the island. But 
he did not fulfil his intention. 
When the sun began to sink he 
threw a light coat over his arm 
and walked down to the harbor 
of Santa Lucia. A boatman 
whom he knew met him and 
said, 

“Shall I take you to the 
island, signore ?”” 

Artois was there to take a 
boat. He meant to say yes. 
Yet when the man spoke he 
answered no. The fellow turned 
away and found another cus- 
tomer. Two or three minutes 
later Artois saw his boat draw- 
ing out to sea in the direction 
of Posillipo. it was a still 
evening, and very clear after 
the storm of the preceding 
night. Artois longed to be in 
that travelling boat, longed to 
see the night come from the 








a respectable, rather shiny 
gown of grayish mauve, a bon- 
net edged with white ribbon, 
a pair of white thread gloves. 
She carried her little bag and 
a small Japanese fan. Walking 
in a_ strange, flat-footed way 
that was peculiar to her, and 
glancing narrowly about her, 
yet keeping her head almost 
still, she advanced towards the 
band stand, As she came 
opposite to Artois the orchestra 
of women struck up the * Valse 
Noir,’ and the old woman 
stood still, impeded by the now 
dense crowd of listeners. While 
the demurely sinister music ran 
its course she remained abso- 
lutely immobile. Artois watched 
her with a keen interest. 

It had come into his mind 
that she was the aunt of Pep- 
pina, the disfigured girl, who 
perhaps to-night was sleeping 
in the Casa del Mare with 
Vere. 

Presently, attracted, no 
doubt, by his gaze, the old 
woman looked across at Artois 
and met his eyes. Instantly a 
sour and malignant expression 
came into her long pale face, 
and she drew up a corner of 
her upper lip, as a dog some- 
times does, showing a tooth that 
was like a menace. 

She was secretly cursing Ar- 
tols. 

He knew why. Encouraged 
by his former observation of 
her, she had scented a client in 
him and had been deceived, and 
this deception had bred within 
her an acrid hatred of him. 
To-night he would chase away 
that hatred. For he meant to 
speak to her. The old woman 
looked away from him, holding 








summit of the island with Her- 
mione and Vere. But he re- 
sisted the sea, its wide peace, its 
subtle summons, called a car- 
riage and drove to the Galleria. 
Arrived there, he took his seat at a little table outside the “ Gran 
Calf,” ordered a small dinner, and, while he wes eating it, watched 
the people strolling up and down, seeking among them for a figure 
that he knew. 

As the hour drew near for the music to begin, and ‘the girls 
dressed in white came out one by one to the platform that, sur- 
rounded. by a white railing edged with red velvet, is built out be- 
yond the caffe to face the crowd, the number of promenaders in- 
creased, and many stood still waiting for the first note and 
debating the looks of the players. Others thronged around Artois, 
taking possession of the many little tables, and calling for ices, 
letmon-water, syrups, and liqueurs. Priests, soldiers, sailors, stu- 
dents, actors—who assemble in the Galleria to seek engagements— 
nowsboys, and youths whose faces suggested that they were 
“rufliani,’” mingled with foreigners who had come from the hotels 
and from the ships in the harbor, and whose demeanor was partly 
curious and partly suspicious, as of one who longs to probe the 
psychology of a thief while safely guarding his pockets. The 
buzz of voices, the tramp of feet, gained a peculiar and vivid 
sonorousness from the high and vaulted roof; and in the warm air, 
under the large and winking electric. lights, the perpetuaily mov- 
ing figures looked strangely capricious, hungry, determined, fur- 
tive, ardent, and intent. On their little stands the electric fans 


The old woman’s face became terrible 


her head down as if in cold dis- 
dain. Artois read easily what 
was passing in her mind. She 
believed him wicked, but nerv- 
ous in his wickedness, desirous 
of her services but afraid to invite them. And she held him in 
the uttermost contempt. Well, to-night he would undeceive her 
on one point at least. He kept his eyes upon her so firmly that 
she looked at him again. This time he made a sign of recognition, 
of understanding. She stared as if in suspicious amazement. 
He glanced towards the dome, then at her once more. At this 
moment the waiter came up. Artois paid his biil slowly and 
ostentatiously. As he counted out the money upon the little tray 
he looked up once, and saw the eyes in the long, pale face of the 
venerable temptress glitter while they watehed. The musie ceased, 
the crowd before the platform broke up and began quickly to 
melt away. Only the woman waited, holding her. little bag and 
her cheap Japanese fan. 

Artois drew out a cigar, lit it slowly, then got up and began 
to move out among the tables. 

The priest looked after him, spoke rapidly to his companions, 


‘and burst into a throaty laugh which was loudly echoed. 


“Maria Fortunata is in luck to-night!” said some one. 

Then the band began again, the waiter came with more ices, 
and the tall, long-bearded forestiere was forgotten. 

Without glancing at the woman Artois strolled slowly on. 
Many people looked at him, but none spoke to him, for he was 
known now, as each stranger who stays long in Naples is known, 











































































































































































summed up, labelled, and either ignored or pestered. The touts 
and the ruffiani were aware that it was no use to pester the 
Frenchman, and even the decrepit and indescribably seedy old 
men who hover before the huge plate-glass windows of the photo- 
graph shops, or linger near the entrance to the cinematograph, 
never peeped at him out of the corners of their bloodshot eyes, 
or whispered a word of the white slaves in his ear. 

When he was beneath the dome, and could see the light gleam- 
ing upon the wings of the pointing angels, Artois seemed to be 
aware of an individual step among the many feet behind him, a 
step soft, furtive, and obstinate, that followed him like a fate’s. 
He glanced up at the angels. A melancholy and half-bitter smile 
came to his lips. Then he turned to the right and made his way, 
still slowly, towards the Via Roma, always crowded from the early 
afternoon until late in the night. As he went, as he pushed 
through the mob of standing men at the entrance of the Galleria, 
and crossed the street to the far side, from which innumerable 
narrow and evil-looking alleys stretch away into the darkness 
up the hill, the influence of the following old woman increased 
upon him, casting upon him like a mist her hateful eagerness. 
Ile desired to be rid of it, and, quickening his walk, he turned into 
the first alley he came to, walked a little way up it, until he was 
in comparative solitude and obscurity, then stopped and abruptly 
turned. 

The shiny grayish mauve gown and the white-trimmed bonnet 
were close to him. Between them he faintly perceived a widely 
smiling face, and from this face broke at once ’a sickly torrent of 
speech, half Neapolitan dialect, half bastard French. 

* Silenzio!” Artois said, sternly. 

The old harridan stopped in surprise, showing her tooth. 

“What has become of Peppina?”’ 

“Maria Santissima!” she ejaculated, moving back a siep in the 
darkness. 

She paused. Then she said: 

“You know Peppina!” 

She came forward again, quite up to him, and peered into his 
face, seeking there for an ugly truth which till now had been 
hidden from her. 

*“What had you to do with Peppina 

“Nothing. Tell me about her and—” 

He put his hand to the inside pocket of his coat and showed 
her the edge of a little case containing paper notes. The woman 
misunderstood him. He knew that by her face, which for the mo- 
ment was as a battlefield on which lust fought with a desperate 
anger of disappointment. Then cunning came to stop the battle. 

“You have heard of Peppina, signore? You have never seen 
her?” 

Artois played with her for a moment. 

“* Never.” 

Her smile widened. 
bonnet, coquettishly. 

“ There is not a girl in Naples as beautiful as Peppina. 
of—” 

But the game was too loathsome with such a player. 

* Beautiful! Macché!” 

He laughed, made a gesture of pulling out a knife and smashing 
his face with it. 

* Beautiful! Per Dio!” 

The coquetry, the cunning dropped out of the long, pale face. 

“The signore knows?” 

“Ma si! All Naples knows.” 

The old woman's face became terrible. Her two hands shot up, 
dropped, shot up again, imprecating, cursing the world, the sky, the 
whole scheme of the universe, it seemed. She chattered like an ape. 
Artois soothed her with a ten-lira note. 

That night, when he went back to the hotel, he had heard the 
aunt’s version of Peppina and knew—that which really he had 
known before—that Hermione had taken her to live on the island. 

Hermione! What was she? An original, clever and_ blind, 
great-hearted and unwise. An enthusiast, one created to be 
carried away. 

Never weuld she grow really old, never surely would the primal 
fires within her die down into the gray ashes that litter so many 
of the hearths by which age sits, a bleak, uncomely shadow. 

And Peppina was on the island, a girl from the stews of 
Naples; not wicked, perhaps, rather wronged, injured by life— 
nevertheless. the niece of that horror of the Galleria. 

He thought of Vere and shuddered. 

Next day towards four o'clock the Marchesino strolled into 
Artois’s room, with a peculiarly impudent look of knowledge upon 
his face. 

“Buon giorno, caro Emilio,” he said. 

“ Not especially.” 

“Will you come with me for a stroll in the Villa? 
come to see the gathering together of the geese?” 

“Che diavolo! What's that?” 

“This summer the Marchesa Pontini has organized a sort of 
club, which meets in the Villa every day except Sundays. Three 
days the meeting is in the morning, three days in the afternoon. 
The silliest people of the aristocracy belong to this club, and the 
Marchesa is the mother goose. Ecco! Will you come, or—or have 
you some appointment?” He smiled in his friend’s face. Artois 
wondered, but could not divine, what was at the back of his mind. 

“No, I had thought of going on the sea.” 

“Or to the Toledo, perhaps?” 

The Marchesino laughed happily. 

“The Toledo? “Why should T go there?” 

“Non lo so. Put on your chapeau and come. 
cet aprés-midi.” 

Doro was very proud of his French, which made Artois secret- 
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ly shiver, and generally spoke it when he was in specially good 
spirits or was feeling unusually mischievous. As they walked 
aleng the sea front a moment later, he continued in Italian: 

* You were not at the island yesterday, Emilio?” 

“No. Were you?” 

“T naturally called to know how the ladies were after tliat 
terrible storm. What else could I do?” 

“And how were they?” 

“The signora was in Naples, and, of course, the signorina 
could not have received me alone. But the saints were with me, 
Emilio. I met her on the sea, quite by herself, on the sea of thie 
Saint’s Pool. She was lving back in a little boat, with no hat on, 
her hands behind her head—so, and her eyes—her beautiful eyes, 
Emilio, were full of dreams, of dreams of the sea.” 

“ How do you know that?” said Artois, rather sharply. 

** Cosa?” 

“How do you know the signorina was dreaming of the sea?’ 
Did she—did she tell you?” 

**No, but Iam sure. We talked together from the beats. [ told 
her she was an enchantress of the sea, the spirit of the wave— 
I told her!” 

He spread out his hands, rejoicing in the remembrance of his 
graceful compliments. 

“The signorina was delighted, but she could not stay long. She 
had a slight headache and was a little tried after the storm. But 
she would have liked to ask me to the house. She was longing 
to. I could see that.” 

He seized his mustache. 

“She turned her head away trying to conceal from me_ her 
desire, but—” 

He laughed. 

“Te donne! Le donne!” he happily exclaimed. 

Artois found himself wondering why, until Doro had made the 
acquaintance of the dwellers on the island, he had never wislied 
to smack his smooth, complacent cheeks. 

They turned from the sea into the broad walk of the Villa, and 
walked towards the kiosk. Near it, on the small green chairs, were 
some ladies swathed in gigantic floating veils, talking to two or 
three very smart young men, in white suits and straw hats, who 
leaned forward eying them steadily, with a determined yet rather 
vacuous boldness that did not disconcert them. One of the ladies, 
dressed in black and white check, was immensely stout. She 
seemed to lead the conversation, which was carried on with extreme 
vivacity in very loud and not melodious voices. 

“ Eeco the gathering of the geese!” said the Marchesino, touch- 
ing Artois on the arm. “ And that ”—he pointed to the stout lady, 
who at this moment tossed her head till her veil swung loose 
like a sail suddenly deserted by the wind—* is the goose mother. 
Buona sera, Marchesa! Buona sera—molto piacere. Carlo, buona 
sera—a rivederci, Contessa! A questa sera.” 

He showed his splendid teeth in a fixed, but winning, smile, 
and, hat in hand, went by, walking from his hips. Then, replacing 
his hat on his head, he added to his friend: . 

“The Marchesa is always hoping that the Duchessa d’Aosta 
will come one day, if only for a moment, to smile upon the geese. 
3ut—well, the Duchessa prefers to climb to the fourth story 
to see the poor. She hag a heart. Let us sit here, Emilio.” 

They sat down under the trees, and the Marchesino looked at his 
pointed boots for a moment in silence, pushing forward his under 
lip until his blond mustache touched the jaunty tip of his nose. 
Then he began to laugh, still looking before him. 

* Emilio! Emilio!” 

He shook his head repeatedly. 

“Emilio mio! And that you should be asking me to show you 
Naples! It is too good! C’est parfait!” 

The Marchesino turned towards Artois. 

“And Maria Fortunata! Santa Maria of the Toledo, the white- 
haired protectress*of the strangers! Emilio—you might have come 
to me! But you do not trust me. Ecco! You do not—” 

Artois understood. 

“ You saw me last night 

“Ma si! All Naples saw you. 
Galleria is full-—but full—of eyes?” 

“Va bene! But you don’t understand.” 

“ Emilio!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, lifted his hands, his eyebrows. His 
whole being seemed as if it were about to mount ironically to- 
wards heaven. 

“You don’t understand. I repeat it. 

Artois spoke quietly, but there was a sound in his voice which 
caused his frivolous companion to stare at him with an inquiry 
that was. for a moment, almost sulky. 

“You forget. Doro, how old I am.” 

“What has that to do with it?” 

“You forget—” 

Artois was about to allude to his real self, to point out the 
improbability of a man so mental, so known, so travelled as he 
was, falling like a schoolboy publicly into a sordid adventure., 
But he stopped, realizing the uselessness of such an explanation. 
And he could not tell the Marchesino the truth of his shadowy 
colloquy in a by-street with the old creature from behind the 
shutter. 

“You have made a mistake about me.” he said. “ But it is 
of no consequence. Look! There is another goose coming.” 

He pointed with his cane in the direction of the chatterers near 
the kiosk. 

“Tt is papa! It is papa!” 

“Pardon! IT did not recognize—” 

The Marchesino got up. 

“Tet us go there. The Marchesa with papa—it is better than 
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Do you not know that the 
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the Compagnia Scarpetta! I will present 
you.” 

* But Artois was in no mood for a cataract 
of nothingness. 

* Not now,” he said. “ I have—” 

The Marechesino shot a cruel glance of 
impudent comprehension at him, and touched 
his left hand in token of farewell. 

“I know! I know! The quickest horse 
to the Toledo. A-ah!’ A-ah! May the 
writers’ saint go with you! Addio, mio 
caro!” : 

There was a hint of real malice in his 
voice. He cocked his hat and strutted away 
towards the veils and the piercing voices. 
Artois stared after him for a moment, then 
walked across the garden to the sea, and 
leaned against the low wall looking towards 
Capri. 

He was vexed at this little episode, un- 
reasonably vexed. In his friend Doro he 
now discerned a possible enemy. An Italian 
who has trusted does not easily forgive if he 
is not trusted in return. Artois was con- 
scious of a dawning hostility in the Mar- 


chesino. No doubt he could check it. Doro 
was essentially good-tempered and _ light- 


hearted. He could check it by an exhibition 
of frankness. But this frankness was im- 
possible to him, and as it was impossible 
he must allow Doro to suspect him of sordid 


infamies. He knew, of course, the Nea- 
politan’s habitual disbelief in masculine 
virtue, and did not mind it. Then why 


should he mind Doro’s laughing thought of 
hinself as one of the elderly crew who 
cling to forbidden pleasures? Why should 
he feel sore, angry, almost insulted? 

Vere rose before him, as one who came 
softly to bring him the answer to his ques- 
tionings. And he knew that his vexation 
arose from the secret apprehension of a future 
in which he would desire to stand between 
her and the Marchesino with clean hands, 
and tell Doro certain truths which are uni- 
versal, not national. 

Such truths would come ill from one whom 
the lectured held unclean. 

As he walked home to the hotel his vexa- 
tion grew. 

When he was once more in his room he 
remembered his remark to Hermione: “ We 
shall have many quiet, happy evenings to- 
gether this summer, I hope,’ and_ her 
strange and doubtful. reply. And because 
he felt himself invaded by her doubts he re- 
solved to set out for the island. If he took 
a boat at once he could be there between six 
and seven o’clock. 

And perhaps he would see the new occupant 
of the Casa del Mare. Perhaps he would see 
Peppina. 

(To be Continued.) 





Measuring Thought with a 
~ Machine 


By Edward A. Ayres, M.D. 


Most people do not know that the hand of 
the galvanometer may be caused to move 
slightly simply by taking thought. Yet such 
is the facet, and it was known eighteen years 
ago. If one hold an electrode in each hand 
and is connected with a battery and a gal- 
vanometer, the latter’s needle will be de- 
flected, and the deflection can be readily ob- 
served on a sereen, when any mental action 
occurs Which involves effort—excites an emo- 
tion. 

_ It does not respond to passive day-dream- 
ing. This remarkably interesting brain-gal- 
Vanometer responsiveness was discovered by 
Tarchenoff. 

_ When we note the extent to which various, 
struments and chemicals have outrivalled 
the most extreme delicacy of any or all our 
Senses, perhaps it is reasonable to claim that 
it would be more remarkable if the galva- 
noneter, or some meter, did not respond to 
lively thinking. Our sense organs can 
“sense” but a small percentage of the waves 
of light, heat, and electricity. or’ surpass 
crudeness in estimation of weights. But in- 
struments will measure light-waves speeding 
mn hillions per second, the heat of a candle 
over a mile away, magnify the tread of a 
fly to the noise of galloping steeds, and 
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weigh billions of power units of which a 
wink is but one. 

We do not know how to classify nerve- 
waves, though the trend of modern physics 
bends our view to their being essentially 
electric. They move very slowly. They are 
sluggards compared with the waves of ligit, 
which can circle the globe in speed rate eight 
times while a nerve impulse could span one 
hundred feet. We know that the succession 
of thoughts is very slow. We cannot men- 
tally count faster than ten or eleven per 
second ;*and if our sense of time were gauged 
by thought speed, and this could-be quick- 
ened to that of light, we would seem to live 
nearly two thousand years in a lifetime. 
Incidentally, what a wearisome ° repetition 
of recurring thoughts would confront us if 
we could think quicker than lightning! 

We can form no conception of how the 
will in consciousness acts on the material 
hody; but we know that it does, and that 
it causes in its most emphatie form—passion 
—very decided effects on heart, lungs, vessels, 
sweat glands, muscles, on all motile por- 
tions of the body. These things being so, 
why should not some instrument measure 
thought by its effects on the body? To be 
sure! 

When Tarchenoff saw that the galvanom- 
eter needle moved responsive to thought, he 
showed that he was singularly deficient in 
powers of dedtiction by not attributing the 
action to direct action of thought:waves on 
the machine. He observed that the galva- 
nometer needle was deflected when the sub- 
ject of experiment was tickled on any part 
of his body sensitive to titillation, and even 
when the subject thought he was going to be 
tickled — when he imagined the sensation 
Deflection also followed when any emotion- 
ally bestirring subject was broached. Even 
keen attention sufficed. 

Laughing, coughing, deep breathing acted. 
But the needle did not respond with the 
speed of electricity, or even of nerve-waves, 
but in from two to five seconds. Why so 
slow? Was the translation from thought to 
electricity so difficult? It was shown that 
something more than thought was necessary 
to get results. There must be emotion. 
Tarchenoff held the view that the cause of 
needle deflection was altered conductibility 
in the skin—caused in turn by changes in 
the skin induced by emotion. Now such 
variation might be due to increase of fluid 
on the skin—sweat; or in the skin—in the 
sweat glands or blood ‘capillaries: or to di- 
rect nerve-waves; or to muscular contrac- 
tions. Tarchenoff attributed the reduced 
conductivity to inereased activity of the 
sweat glands. 

A succeeding investigator, Sticker, placed 
the responsibility on the blood vessels. Gen- 
tle emotions provoke a blush—in some, by 
causing relaxation: of the finest blood ves- 
sels, chiefly in the cheeks, but slightly in 
the entire skin; and severe emotions cause 
the opposite — contraction of these vessels. 
Following various views of a number of in- 
vestigators. Scripture and Peterson bandaged 
the arms of a subject tightly enough to shut 
off blood changes, and the galvanometer 
needle still responded. So they discarded 
the blood capillary theory. Then the elec- 
trodes were held with the hands in water, 
and still the needle moved. So surface sweat 
was discarded. Muscular compression of the 
electrodes had no effect, and this was dis- 


carded. Nerve-waves have received no men- 
tion. Possibly sweat- gland action might 


have been temporarily paralyzed, but there 
is no mention of it. So the present view 
is that the, connecting link between thought 
and a meter is the sweat glands. Thus may 
the perspiratory function become exalted as 
a mind-reader, and “ sweat-box ” interviews 
take rank as scientifie performances instead 
of will-breakers. 

Although these experiments provoke a feel- 
ing of disappointment that they do not go 
beyond rather unromantic tests of the very 
physical effects of brain action, they hold 


* large possibilities for aiding in true develop- 


ment of psychie science. And it is not un- 
reasonable to anticipate that some day, when 
the true quality and analogy of nerve-waves 
is demonstrated, some mechanical, or elec- 
trie, or chemical, or unknown “ meter,” will 
be found capable of responding directly to 
thought - waves -——even of proving or dis- 
proving brain-to-brain transference of 
thought. 
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Extending the Monroe Doctrine 
It is suggested in chauvinistie circles in 
New York that the attacks on the House of 
Lords, threatened by the Radicals, are in vi- 
olation of the Monroe Doctrine in view of 
the large number of American heiresses who 
have married British Peers. There is, how- 
ever, no ground so far for the rumor that 
the Secretary of State is preparing a de 
spatch from President Roosevelt containing 
a notification that the Unifed States would 
regard any serious interference with the 
House of Lords as an “ unfriendly act ” on 
the part of the British Liberal Government. 
Let it be remembered, by the way, that there 
are a great number of American 
who have married British Peers, and there 
are twenty-two who have become European 
princesses. The numbers are formidable. 


heiresses 





Cement Armor for Battleships 

CEMENT may take the place of steel platis 
as armor on French battleships in the near 
future, as exhaustive experiments have 
shown that a certain cement of Freneh in- 
vention, the formula of which is kept secret, 
shows a remarkable resistance to shells fired 
from the heaviest naval guns. It is stated, 
however, that the weight of the cement ar- 
mor on a vessel would be much less than 
the steel plates now in use. 

The idea of using cement as armor is not 
new, but heretofore it has not been regarded 
as practicable on account of the cracking of 
the cement when struck by a heavy shell. 
It is to be inferred that the French process 
renders the cement more elastic. 

During the Russo-Japanese war in March, 
1904, the Russian warship Sebastopol was 
accidentally rammed by the Peresriat. a leak 
seven meters long being made. This leak 
was repaired with cement. Later the Sebas- 
topol saw most active service, being hit once 
by a torpedo, and battered by many shells. 
After her last fight it was found that she 
had been hit by six torpedoes, but the cement 
ised in repairing the leak first mentioned 
was found to be practically undamaged. 

The French naval architects declare that 
their cement-protected battleships of the fu- 
ture will be invulnerable. 








A FIFTY-YEAR TEST 
THE many attempts during the past fifty vears to improve 


upon the standard of all infant foods—Borpen's EacLe Branp 


ConpENSFN MitK—have been in vain. 
pared under rigid sanitary conditions. 
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Pears 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 
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A DIPLOMATIC PROBLEM IN WHICH STATECRAFT IS OF LITTLE AVAIL 


Miss 
AWARDED BY A JURY OF ARTISTS THE 
TITLE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
IN ENGLAND AMONG 15,000 COMPETITORS 


portraits of the most beautiful woman in England and the most 
Each 
Miss Mar- 
guerite Frey, of Denver, was selected from among numerous com- 
petitors by the Chicago Tribune, which challenged all countries 


ie order to afford an opportunity for amicable comparison, the 


beautiful woman in America are shown here side by side. 
of these is remarkably typical of her own country. 


to produce her peer. This challenge was taken up by the Daily 
Mirror, of London, which appointed a committee, of nine prominent 
artists to decide upon the fairest face in England. After study- 
ing and comparing 15,000 portraits, submitted during a period of 
seven months, the committee delivered their unanimous verdict 
in favor of the young woman whose portrait is reproduced on this 
page. The artists who formed the committee were: Sir James 
Linton, R.I., Miss Maud Porter, Mr. A. Carruthers Gould, R.B.A., 
Mr. Arthur Hacker, A.R.A., Mr. John Hassall, R.I., Mr. Richard 
Jack, Mr. G. P. Jacomb-Flood, R.I., Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., and 
Mr. Charles Lewis. 

“The photograph of this young Englishwoman is in every way 
superior, as representing female beauty, to that of the American 
young lady, Miss Frey,” wrote Sir James Linton, R.I. ‘“ The latter 


Miss Frey, of Denver 


WINNER OF THE AMERICAN COMPETI- 
TION FOR SUPREMACY IN BEAUTY 
Copyright, 1907, by Denver Post Printing and Publishing Co. 


is very pretty, but of much smaller character than the English 
head.” . 

“IT consider the photograph of Miss to be the more beauti- 
ful, and, if expressing less character than that of the American 
girl, it possesses more perfection of form,” wrote Mr. Lavery. 

* Miss far surpasses Miss Frey as a refined type of beauty 
full of simplicity and tranquillity,’ wrote Mr. A. Carruthers 
Gould, R.B.A. 

“A much finer type of beauty than Miss Frey,” wrote Miss 
Maud Porter, ‘the features being better proportioned and more 
beautiful in form.” 

The name of the champion of British pulchritude has been with- 
held from publicity, but she delivered herself of the following 
remarks to the Daily Mirror representative: 

*T was born in Yorkshire, and have lived in Lancashire and 
Scotland. I have never worried a bit about making myself look 
pretty. Mother is prettier than I am. We use any nice soap 
that is handy, and we never use anything for our faces. 

“I Jike tea, coffee, and cocoa, and sometimes drink a little 
claret. I eat lobster and cucumber.” 





The Greatest Railroad 


(See 


is to be one of the largest buildings of its kind in the world, 

is slowly rising out of the gaping depths that extend be- 
tween Thirty-first and Thirty-third streets and Seventh and 
Eighth avenues. The vast extent of the excavation, in which 
gangs have been delving and building night and day during the 
last three years, gave the spectator a sense of wonder at the 
gigantic task that was being undertaken. It seemed almost 
beyond physical powers to complete it. But it is being accom- 
plished. The foundations are laid, and little by little the steel 
framework of the central building rises above the surrounding 
houses. 

This central portion will be more than half the height of the 
Flatiron Building, which rises about 264 feet above the sidewalk. 
The top of the granite roof will be 153 feet above the street. Be- 
neath it, in the centre of the new station, is the main waiting-room, 
of marble and Roman t#avertine, measuring 315 feet by 107, with a 
western extension of 51 by 62. On the right of this, as one looks 


T* new Pennsylvania Railroad Station in New York, which 


illustration 


Station in the World 


on page 20.) 

at the picture, is the dining-room, 112 feet by 58, and behind 
it the Arcade, 50 feet wide, runs through from Seventh Avenue 
on the axis of Thirty-second Street into the main waiting-room, 
which is entered by a flight of stairs leading down 15 feet below 
the ground level. There is a lunch room of the same dimensions 
on the same side. Under the dining-room is the baggage and ex- 
press office. 

In addition to the main waiting-room there are two smaller ones, 
one for men and one for women, each measuring 100 feet by 53. 
On the left of the picture is shown the magnificent Concourse, 477 
feet in length and 126 wide, the finest promenade of its kind, 
roofed over entirely with steel and glass. 

There are twenty-one tracks, with eleven platforms, under the 
main floors, along which the trains will run straight through be- 
reath the Hudson and East rivers from New Jersey to Long 
Island. It is expected that when the new station has been com- 
pleted, in another two years’ time, it will be used by one hundred 
million passengers annually. 















































Copyrignt, 1908, by N. W. Penfield 
How the Cars looked as they skidded on the bad’ “Colonial” Turn near Ketchawan Strang taking a Curve down Grade 









































The American Winner, Louis Strang, crossing the Finish Line in his 


The First Car that came to Grief on 
Italian “Isotta’”? Car nearly Seven Minutes ahead of the Second Car 


the “ T-square” Turn near East View 


THE BRIARCLIFF RACE FOR STOCK-CARS 


THE 240-MILE AUTOMOBILE STOCK-CAR RACE OVER THE 32-MILE BRIARCLIFF COURSE, ON APRIL 24, WAS WON BY AN AMERICAN, 
LOUIS STRANG, DRIVING AN ITALIAN MAKE OF CAR—A 50-HORSE-POWER 


ISOTTA-FRASCHINI, OWNED BY J. H. TYSON. STRANG'S 
SECONDS. OF THE 21 OTHER CONTESTANTS, THE ITALIAN DRIVER, EMMANUEL CEDRINO, 
WON SECOND PLACE WITH A 60-HORSE-POWER FIAT CAR: TIME, 5 HOURS, 21 MINUTES, 5 2-5 SECONDS. 

STEARNS CAR, DRIVEN BY GUY VAUGHN, WON THIRD PLACE: TIME 5 HOURS, 28 MINUTES, 29 2-5 SECONDS. THE FASTEST TIME 
FOR A SINGLE LAP OF TUE 32-MILE COURSE WAS MADE BY CEDRINO, WHO TOOK THE LAST LAP IN 36 MINUTES, 48 3-5 SECONDS 


29 


TIME WAS 5 nours, 14 MINUTES, 13 1-5 


A 30-60 HORSE-POWER H. P. 
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Music and 


3 OW that the tumult and the shouting incident to 
twenty-four weeks of continuous opera is gradually 
dying, it may not be inopportune to collect our- 
selves for brief meditation upon the actual result 
of it all. How have we profited, in substantial 
artisti¢ gain, by the experience? 

From the night of November 4, when Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein began his second season at the Manhattan with a 
performance of La Gioconda, until the night of April 18, when 
Mr. Heinrich Conried closed his fifth and final season at the 
Metropolitan, New York has listened to 243 representations of 
opera, embracing performances of forty-five different works. Of 
these totals, 116 representations are to be credited to the twenty- 
ene weeks season at the Manhattan, 127 representations to the 
twenty-weeks season at the Metropolitan. Assembled below are 
the forty-five different operas performed during the season. The 
first fifteen (grouped in the next paragraph) were given only at 
the Manhattan; the twenty-two grouped in the second paragraph 
were given only at the Metropolitan; the eight named in the 
third paragraph were given at both houses: 

Ponchielli’s La Giocenda; Bizet’s Carmen; Berlioz’s. Damnation 
de Faust; Offenbach’s Les Contes d'Hoffmann; Massenet’s Thais 
and La Navarraisc; Verdi's Ernani and Un Ballo in Maschera; 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana; Charpentier’s Louise ; Giordano’s 
Siberia and Andrea Chenier; Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande; 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah; the Ricci brothers’ Crispino e la Comare. 

Boito’s Mefistofele; Puccini's La Bohéme, Madame Butterfly, 
Tosca, and Manon Lescaut; Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia; Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde, Die Meistersinger, Flying Dutchman, 
Tannhduser, Die Walkiire, Siegfried, Lohengrin, Rheingold, and 
Gotterddmmerung; Mascagni’s /ris; Humperdinck’s Hdnsel und 
Gretel; Thomas’ Mignon; Giordano’s Fedora; Flotow’s Marta; 
Beethoven’s Fidelio; Ciléa’s Adriana Lecourreur. . 

Verdi’s Il Trovatore, Aida, Rigoletto, La Traviata; Donizetti’s 
Lucia di Lammermoor ; Gounod’s Faust ; Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci ; 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. ; 

Mr. Hammerstein had announced that he would produce eight 
operas new to America. These were to be Massenet’s Thais and 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, Charpentier’s Louise, Debussy’s Pelléas 
et Mélisande, Giordano’s Siberia, Breton’s Dolores, and Saint- 
Saéns’ Héléene. Four of these were given: Thais, Louise, Pelléas 
et Mélisande, and Siberia. Mr. Conried had promised as works 
new to America Ciléa’s Adriana Lecouvreur and Conradin Kreut- 
zer’s forgotten Nachtlager von Granada. Of these only Ciléa’s 
opera achieved performance. : 

So much, then, for the important facts. Of the two houses, the 
Metropolitan contributed by far the smaller portion to the sum 
of the season’s important artistic activities, so its share may be 
disposed of first, and briefly. The single ; 
new work brought forward by Mr. Con- 
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THE OPERA SEASON: A 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 



















the: Opera 


RETROSPECT 





of the orchestra was usually good, that of the chorus usually 
afilictive. 

Of the season at the Manhattan it is possible to write in a 
different tone. Mr. Hammerstein rendered to the musical pubtic 
of New York the most valuable service which it is possible for a 
producer of opera to put to his credit: he brought forward iiew 
works of indisputable valve and uncommon interest, stirring the 
currents of musical appreciation with singular vigor and to 
excellent effect. If his achievements in this sort had been confined 
to the preduction of Thais, Louise, and Siberia only, unequally im- 
portant though they are, the record would have been notable. [ut 
he did far more: he accomplished the first performance in America 
of the most original and important music-drama that has been 
composed since the death of Wagner, Debussy’s Pelléas et Méti- 
sande, and he produced it in an admirable and truly representa- 
tive manner. For this service he has not yet been adequately 
praised or thanked. 

Upon the particular events of the season at the Manhattan there 
has been during the past five months detailed comment in this 
place. Let it suffice to say now that it has been a season rich in 
excellence of different kinds. There have Leen performances 
memorable in ensemblc—as those of Pelléas, Louise, Thais, Les 
Contes Hoffmann; there have been individual triumphs—as the 
Mefistofele, Rigoletto, Don Giovanni of Mr. Renaud; the Father 
(in Louise) of Mr. Gilibert; the Pclléas, admirable beyond praise, 
of Mr. Périer; the Golaud of Mr. Dufrane; the indescribably skil- 
ful and exquisite Mélisande of Miss Garden; and for much that 
was done by Mme. Tetrazzini, Mr. Sammarco, Mr. Dalmores, Mr. 
Zenatello, Mr. Bassi, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, there should be grate- 
ful recognition. Of Mr. Campanini, who took upon his shoulders 
staggering burdens, and who wrought miracles by reason of his 
unflagging zeal, his great skill, his personal and artistie force, it 
would be difficult to speak excessive praise. Nor should one fail to 
pay tribute to the discreet and able stage management, to the 
usually excellent chorus, to the industrious and astonishingly cap- 
able orchestra, which contrived to play the new and baffling music 
of Pelléas as effectively as it played Carmen, Paglideci, and Lucia. 


Miss Kitty Cheatham is an artist whose especial and enviable 
privilege it is to make glad the hearts of children; but it is an 
even more excellent possession of her art that it communicates 
to those whose hearts«are no longer young a sense, both intimate 
and vivid, of the ineffable imaginings of childhood. Miss Cheatham 
accomplishes these ends quite naively and unpretentiously, with a 
certain spontaneity which makes their effect even more influential. 
One of the most profound and clairvoyant of modern philosophers 
has said that if we allowed children to be our teachers, instead of 
striving to form their minds and spirits according to our own 
groping wisdom, we should arrive at a 
clearer understanding of many matters 
which now are obscure to us. Miss 








ried, Ciléa’s Adriana Lecouvreur, is a 





very poor thing indeed—dully and 
trivially imagined, weakly contrived, of 
no musical distinction and of but slight 
dramatic interest. Mr. Gustav Mahler, 
a conductor of extraordinary capacities, 
who came from Vienna to throw new 
light into the supposedly unillumined 
depths of Wagner, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven, was more or less responsible for 
some excellent though not ideal perform- 
ances of Tristan, Walkiire, Siegfried, Don 
Giovanni and Fidclio. Mr. Alfred Hertz 
deserves warm praise for his share in 
effecting a meritorious performance of 
Der Ring des Nibelungen, Of the new 
singers brought forward, Miss Berta 
Morena, of Munich, disclosed an agreeable 
voice and some ability as an actress; Mr. 
Theodore: Chaliapine, the Russian bass, 
exhibited a rudely puissant voice and a 
remarkable degree of histrionie imagina- 
tion; the others are negligible. Miss 
Farrar, a singing actress of uncommon 
gifts, added perceptibly to her artistic 
stature by certain impersonations; Miss 
Fremstad set before us a superb /solde ; 
and Mesdames Sembrich, Gadski, Eames, 
Homer, and Messrs. Caruso, Burgstaller, 
Burrian, Knote, Scotti, Van Rooy, Plan- 











Cheatham would seem to have come to 
some such conviction. ~She seems to 
understand that the world of the child 
is a world to be entered with a reverence 
which must be as scrupulous,and sincere 
as it is tender, if any authentic vision of 
it is to be obtained and communicated. 
She moves very simply, yet with an in- 
finite blitheness, in the midst of its 
shining wonders; she seems to realize 
that it is only by virtue of an unim- 
peachable humility that its grave and 
clear-eyed guardians will vouchsafe to 
‘permit one of us dusty and sordid aliens 
to approach its luminous gates. 

Thus the aecount she gives of it bears. 
one may say, the stamp of accurate and 
sympathetic and informing investigation. 
Observing her the other day at her an- 
nual * Kaster matinée for young people,” 
at the Lyceum Theatre, one could not 
but feel that im whatever mood she 
essayed to declare herself, Miss Cheatham 
was delivering her essential message to 
those in her audience who had long since 
discarded their trailing robes of glory. 
How many were there who thought then 
of the words of one who knew deeply 


many things, and who, with him, imaged 
love 





con, behaved as is their familiar wont. 
The stage management was, as it has 


generally been during Mr. Conried’s 
unregretted consulship, obstructive when WHO HAS BEEN 
it was not calamitous. The work IN NEW 





YORK IN 


30 


‘Sthose children who stand on the edg 
of the horizon, beckoning over the sea 


Miss Kitty Cheatham of silence—who never come, but who 


allow one to dream of the myster) ot 


HEARD RECENTLY , 
that which is sometimes forever denied. 


RECITAL 
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SAutimore RYE 


\ “ 298 “ 
lANAHANG> 
ALTIMORE 


$33 St 
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ALTIMORE RYE 
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DALTIMORE RYE 


P to wy 
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ALTIMO 


ty 
TANaHaAN 65 
BALTIMORE 


SIS SE 
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THE FINE QUALITY AND PURITY OF 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


AND ITS RICH. MELLOW TONE 
MAKE IT THE PREFERRED 
WHISKEY OF THOSE WHO 


KNOW THE BEST 
LIKE THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST 


Sold at all first-class cafes and b bbe’ 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltitooce Md. 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


I1GARS | 












COOK 
IY "ERA DRY 


Is better than foreign 
~hampagnes but costs only 
half the price, as it is Ameri- 
can made and there is no 
duty or ship freight to pay. 
Served Everywhere 

















CANADA 





SWESTERN 

Ly AM 

By 

We want BUYERS. 

~ tablished, energetic AGENTS. 

: mission. Send 
booklet and maps. 

WM. PEARSON CO., Ltd. 







LANDS ! 


We own 155,000 acres LAST MOUNTAIN 
VALLEY, Saskatchewan, prairie wheat lands. 
Will contract with es- 
Liberal com- 
roc. for handsome illustrated 





818 Northern Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
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Palestine to Yield Bitumen 


” 


Tue “ brimstone ” which was rained down 
upon the Cities of the Plain for their im- 
piety is now about to be collected and sold 
by a concessionaire. Bitumen has been 
mined in Syria for several years. In 1895 
the total quantity amounted to 600 tons, 
valued at about $70,000. The average 
amount exported from Saidi amounts to 370 
tons. 

The bitumen from Judea is generally in 
large pieces mixed with earthy substances— 
limestone, clay, and sand. It is worth as 
much as $180 per ton. It rarely contains 
oxygen, resembling somewhat ozocerite, but 
it always contains sulphur. 

Judean bitumen floats in pieces of varying 
size on the Dead Sea, and is washed up 
principally on the western shore, where the 
Arabs collect it. The bitumen rises from 
the depths and forms islets, which were re- 
marked in ancient times and described by 
Strabo. The local earthquakes have the 
effect of augmenting these deposits. In the 
year 1834, after a severe shock of earth- 
quake, a mass of twenty tons was thrown 
up on the southern coast; in 1837, when a 
sharp shock was felt all over Syria, a mass 
of fifteen tons came to the surface. 

When exposed to the sun these masses 
lose their superficial color, and on the sur- 
face are only distinguishable by a faint 
bluish color of the surrounding chalky clay, 
and at times are passed unnoticed. 





Berlin’s Poor Incomes 


Tue population of Berlin for the year 
1906 was given as 2,040,148, and of this num- 
ber the tax commissioners, after deducting 
non-taxable children under fourteen years of 
age, the military, and others by law ex- 
empted, found that there were in round 
figures 1,125,000 persons subject to assess- 
ment for income tax. Nearly half this num- 
ber, however, was found-to have incomes of 
less than $214 per year, and therefore, in 
Berlin, became exempt from income tax. 

On the income-tax rolls there were 600,- 
899 names. Of these 315,610 had incomes of 
from $214 to $286 per year, and 226,678 
had incomes of from $286 to $714 per year. 
There were 46,181 persons with incomes 
from $714 to $2380; 10,800 with incomes 
from $2380 to $11,900; 1103 with incomes 
from $11,900 to $23,800; 470 with incomes 
from $23,800 to $119,000; 39 with incomes 
from $119,000 to $238,000; 4 with incomes 
from $238,000 to $476,000; 2 with incomes 
from $476,000 to $714,000, and 2 with in- 
comes over $714,000 per year. 

Thus of the 1,125,000 persons in Berlin 
who support themselves or themselves and 
families only 58.611, or less than 514 per 
cent., had incomes of $714 or more per year. 
About 1,066,000 had Jess than that amount, 
and more than half of these less than $214 
per year. 

The servant. who earns from $5 to $7 per 
month has the sum that her board and lodg- 
ing would amount to charged against her 
in computing her income, and even the 
probable “ tips” of the waiter are estimated 
for the same purpose. 





Edition: Twelve Billion Copies 

Ir is estimated that the annual aggrega- 
tion of the circulation of the newspapers of 
the world is some 12,000,000,000 copies. To 
grasp an idea of what these figures mean 
one should be told that these papers would 
cover no fewer than 10,450 square miles of 
surface; that they are printed on 781,250 
tons of paper; and, further, that if the num- 
ber (12,000,000,000) represented, instead of 
copies, seconds of time it would take more 
than 333 years for them to elapse. In: lieu 


of this arrangement, we might press and pile . 


them vertically upward to reach our highest 
mountains. 

Topping all these and even the highest 
Alps, the pile would reach the magnificent 
altitude of, in round numbers, 500 miles. 
Caleulating that the average man _ spends 
five minutes in the day reading his paper (a 


‘very low estimate), we find that the people 


of the world altogether annually consume in 
the reading of their papers an amount of 
time equivalent to 100,000 years. 
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VACATION Book’ 


“Mountain and 


Lake Resorts” 


It will tell you how to get the 
best out of your summer vaca- 
tion, where to go, how to go, 
and the bes place to stay. 

This beautiful book of 112 
pages is fully illustrated, gives 
description of the various re- 
sorts, Fist of hotels, rates, rail- 
road fares, etc. " 

Send 10c. in stamps and 

a copy will be mailed 

to you. Address 

GEORGE A, CULLEN 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 


Department 19, 99) West Stes 
New York City 


ive ou 























Lackawanna 


Railroad 








IN THE WORLD 
of its length and beam, the yacht “Grayling” shown 


above, is equipped with three 40h. p. Gray Motors 
(120 h. p.) regular stock motors not in the slightest 
degree different or better than any of the forty Gray 
Motors turned out of our factory every day, from 
the little 2% h.p., $67.50,up. And yet with these 
same “‘run-of-factory”’ motors, the ‘‘Grayling’? won 
the Time Prize in the 200-mile race on Lake Erie 
last August—from Toledo to Detroit River, to Cleve- 
land and back to Toledo.. Write for interesting story 
of this race. 


Engine, with complete boat 

outfit, [ sor Barz] Shaft, Pro- $ 50 
peller Wheel, Stuffing Box, e 
Muffler, Batteries, Spark Coil, — 


h p Wire, Switch, etc., all ready 
°F toinstallin your boat . 


1,2,3 &4 
Cylinders 


High Grade 


in every feature 









2 % to 40 MOTORS 
- p- aremadein 


the largest 





and most 
up-to-date 
plant inthe 
world de- 
voted ex- 
clusively to 
making 
2-cycle 
engines, 













GUARANTEED bya 
responsible concern 
—ask Dun or Brad- 
street. 


2 \, h. p. with Complete Boat Out- 
2 






'F* fit [NoT BARE], Every- 
: thing complete, ready to install 
— in your boat, except gasoline tank and 
piping. This engine is guaranteed to develop 3% 
horse power—is as powerful as most 4h. p. motors, 


and is as carefully built,—has 
as thorough workmanship as $ 50 
one of the Grayling’s. 40 h. p. be 





Send for catalog of 18, 21, 25, 
and 30 ft. semi-speed and pleas- 
ure boats equipped with Gray 
Motors--or we will furnish your 
local boat builder plans of Gray 
Motor boats free if you install ,» 
Gray Motors. 


Write today for new 1908 
Catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 43 “2! Detroit, Mich, || 








iGRAYMOTORS 
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Re seEs IT In TIME. 


A DAY AT HOME WITH THE CAT 


DRAWN BY HAMILTON WILLIAMS 
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To East Africa and Back in 
Two Days 


Tuav the telegraph and electric cable have 
annihilated distance throughout the world, 
although a commonplace of to-day, was re- 
called recently by the quick transmission of 
a message and a reply between New York 


and a station in British East Africa. 


Thirty-seven years ago it took Stanley 


© nine months of travel through the vast equa- 
' torial forests of Africa to reach Ujiji and 


} find Livingstone. 


During almost his entire 


» journey he was lost to communication with 








the outside world. 

At 12.30 p.m. on Wednesday, Mareh 29, 
a cable despatch was sent through the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company from New 
York to Naviobi, in British East Africa, a 
station thirty .days’ march from Living- 
stone’s headquarters; and a reply was re- 
ceived through the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company shortly after noon on the follow- 
ing Friday, an interval of less than fifty 
hours. 

The cable despatch was transmitted first 
to the Azore Islands, and thence to Lisbon, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Port Said, 
Suez, Aden, Zanzibar, and Mombasa, on the 
East African coast. Thence it was sent in- 
land to Naviobi by telegraph, and from that 
point was conveyed thirty miles to the house 
of the recipient, the total approximate dis- 
tance being slightly more than 10,000 miles. 
Owing to the difference in time between 
New York and Naviobi, the message lost 
eight hours in transmission, and consequent- 
ly was not received till Thursday—otherwise 
the two days oecupied by its journey and 
the return of the answer might have been 
shortened considerably. 





Alcohol from Natural Gas 


Ir is well known that alcohol can be dis- 
tilled from every kind of vegetable sub- 
stance, but that this by-product should be 
obtainable from natural gas will at first 
sight bring terror to the Prohibitionists of 
the gas regions. It is not likely, however, 
that paterfamilias will convert the gas jet 
into a worm for an impromptu still, the 
process of extraction being tedious, complex, 
and difficult, while the final product is not 
suitable for the interior economy. 

A patent has been issued to Dr. Henry 
Spencer Blackmore, an industrial chemist 
of Washington, D. C., for converting nat- 
ural gas into alcohol. By subjecting it to a 
limited or restrained oxidation, by the action 
of limited portions of air or oxygen in the 
presence of steam, the gas is converted into 
a mixture of methyl alcohol, containing a 
small portion of formaldehyde. It is esti- 
mated that 5000 feet of gas will produce 
fifty gallons of alcohol at a cost of twenty- 
five to fifty cents. 





The Story of Punch 


Puncu, so well loved by Micawber, still 
holds its own, though the name “ toddy ” is 
in more general use. Toddy and punch are 
used indifferently as names for the same 
beverage, and, strangely enough, come to us 
direct from India. 

Punch, or rather panch, means five. It 
occurs in the name Punjaub (five rivers), 
and is much used in conjunction with other 
words to denote aggregations of five mate- 
tials; but by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the word had begun to acquire its 
present significance. The five ingredients of 
punch proper are the spirit which gives the 
drink its name (as brandy-punch, whiskey- 
punch), hot water, lemon, sugar, and tea. 
Of these the last has generally been aban- 
doned. Cobbler’s punch is made from beer, 
while in Roman punch we have a degenerate 
and chilly variation of the heroic liquor. In 
Stockholm, punch, or rather punsch, is, or 
Was till récently, retailed from the leased 
basement beneath the palace of the king. 

Toddy, colloquially known as tod, while 
popularly confused with punch, signifies, in 
the East, the fermented sap of the palm tree. 
When distilled, this liquor is known as ar- 
tack. Toddy is fermented by the native 
tribes in all parts of the globe. 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Third President of the United States 


MERICA has furnished to 
the world the most conspic- 
uous Apostle of Personal 

Liberty that ever lived. 

Ry The Declaration of Inde- 

f——| pendence (the creation of his 

genius) is an eternal monu- 
mentto his fame—more enduring than 
statues of marble or bronze. 


As a statesman in Congress he ad- 
vocated the brewing industry as an 
aid to agriculture and national temper- 
ance; and upon several occasions he 
bought and freighted rum, wine and 
whiskey to the brave soldiers of the 
Revolution. He himself declared that 
the juice of the malt was never absent 
from his board. 

Thomas Jefferson was a splendid 
athlete, a crack shot; and in his prime 
at the old Raleigh tavern he delighted 
to enjoy his “cakes and ale” or dance 
half through the night with the fair 
maids of old Virginia. 

At eighty-three he died, regretted 
by the nation he helped to create. His 
deeds and written thoughts absolutely 
and irrefutably prove that good malt 
beer is not injurious to mind or body. 








“The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” by 
Paul Lester Ford. Vol. 2, page 329; Vol. 5, 
page 511; Vol. 10, pages 113, 125, 251; Vol. 11, 
page 498, etc. 

Morse’s Biography, pages 2 and 8. 

Shouler’s History of U. S.,Vol. 1, page 99. 
P Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 3— ‘‘Jef- 

erson.’ 








Budweiser 









IRECT into your home 
it comes—a square and 
honest product—foam- 
ing, sparkling and alive 
with the true recreative 
energy and filled with the power 
of both sun and soil. 

“Budweiser” flowing melo- 
diously from the bottle is a 
wondrous pleasant drink. How 
delightful—the penetrating odor 
of hop gardens —the subtle 
fragrance and charm of barley 
fields in harvest time. 





























THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 




















Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 







Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 


St. Louis, Mo. 




















C. H. EVANS & SONS, - - - 


nary ale, but it takes something 
better to make Evans’ Alc, and the 


() rary te water only makes ordi- 


Evans brewery has it—hence the difference. 


In “Splits ” as well as regular size bcttles. 
Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, and Dealers. 
HUDSON, N, Y. 


GROSSHERZOGLICH HESSISCHES 


BAD NAUHEIM 


Near Frankfort o/M. 


HEART DISEASE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, FEMALE 


DISEASES, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DISEASES. 
BATHS TAKEN IN 1907, 419,277. 
NUMBER OF GUESTS IN 1907, 29,668. 


As a rest cure we recommend the charmingly situated, small 
and quiet GROSSH. BAD SALZHAUSEN, near Nidda (R. R. 
Beautiful Walks through Forests, 


Station, Friedberg, Nidda). 
Solbath Springs, Pure Air. 





CLARK’S 40 TOURS to EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 


FRANK C, CLARK, Times Building, New York 
























































AGENTS, $36 A WEEK EASILY MADE SELLING OUR 
d Fram 


fillow Tops, Stereo Views, Portraits an pee 
a. tt picture house on earth. No capital required. 
: SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE TREE. 


W. WILLIAM 


S CO,, 1099 Taylor St., Chicago. 





Financial 








Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercjal and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Copyright Wotice 





Class A, XXc, No. 201470, March 13, 1908.—LIBRARY OF 
ConGREss, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the thirteenth 
day of March, 1908, Henry James, of the United States, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: & Washington 
Illustrated by George Du 


Square. By Henry. James, Jr. 


Maurier. 


laws of the United States respecting copyrights. 
(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 

In renewal for fourteen years from May 8, 1908. 





















New York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
he claims as author and proprietor in conformity with the 
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Sporting Item: Jones, the celebrated aeronaut, lost control of his balloon about five 
miles from here, but made a landing and was given a lift by a passing automobile. 
leading beer, is as much a food © 


F ACIS. : as bread. The 3}2% of alcohol 


it contains is itself an aid to digestion, while the Bohemian hops iad are an 
appetizer, and the bountiful 
amount of extract—obtaine 
from the finest barley malt— 
is the food. 


GH LIFE 


MILWAUKEE’S LEADING BOTTLE BEER | 


after being thoroughly filtered, is forwarded through a special pipe line into glass 
Storage vaults in the bottling establishment, from whence it is filled into bottles 
by an automatic device, thus avoiding the loss of carbonated gas, and never 

being touched by human hands. 
It appeals exactly to the cultured taste of the beer connoisseur. 


Ask for it. 










68 High Life, Milwaukee’s 















































Chalfonte 


Is a New Fireproof Building 
of the Best Type Located 





Cylinder 
Cadillac 








‘aims 






The Common Sense Car for two 
people; all the speed you want; 
more power than you can use; 
snappy, symmetrical design and _ finish; 
the easiest-riding thing on wheels; and 
reliable and steady as Old Dobbin. 





ON THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


BETWEEN THE PIERS 


The Leeds Company 


Solicits your patronage and 
invites you to write for II- 
lustrated Folder and Rates. 








Runs 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasolene and a trifle 
of oil, and is less expensive than a horse—why, you 
will see from catalog. ‘The wonderfully balanced single 
cylinder vertical motor and complete power plant is un- 
der the hood—a marvel of accessibility. For ordinary 
use at moder: ite speeds, solid tires are perfectly satisfac- 
tory,and even with pneumatics ($50.00 extra) the light- 
ness of the car reduces tire expense to a smi ull figure. 


The Brush is not a toy or an experiment. It is mz ade 
complete in one plant in large quantities by a skilled and 
experienced force with ample equipment and capital, 
and is marketed by reputable and reliable people with 
reputations to protect. There are no “hard times” 
with us. If you A 


‘want in,” write now—right now. 
BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Avenue, - = = Detroit, Mich. 












Chalfonte is Always Open 




















By CAROLINE A. 


Author of * Recreations in Botany.” 


The volume is the outcome of the author's 
idea that a grouping of plants upon the natural 
basis of environment, including soil, shade, 
moisture, etc., is possible. She describes all 
of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 
Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 
manner that the amateur botanist will find no 
| difficulty in readily placing them in their 
proper groups and families.. The illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, have 
been drawn from the living plants, and will 
prove to be an invaluable guide in determin- 
ing the several varieties. 





Mlustrated by Benjamin Lander 
$1.75 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


ELEMENTS or 
NAVIGATION 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise state- 
ment of essential facts concerning 
the handling of a ship at sea, and 

_ furnishes information indispensable 
to every one connected with the 
navigation of a vessel.—Army and 
Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
| | HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











REVISED EDITION 


-Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P.- WELLS 


Author of ‘The American Salmon-Fisherman" 
lil'd with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 met (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 











|] HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
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Flowers of Field 
Hill, and Swamp 


CREEVEY 
































G. ELLIOTT 





CLAUDE H, \ 


EDWARD CH. 








Er. P. CHENEY LIVINGSTON FARRAND EDWARD G. BOURNE ALBERT B. HART KENDRICK C. BABCOCK FREDERICK J. TURNER WILLIAM MACDONALD 
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Historical State Leading 
woven A gthorities Historical Societies Universities 9 1a: 


THE MAKERS OF @ 


WILLIAM A. DUNNING 


American Nation 


EVARTS B. GREENE 
EDWIN ERLE SPARKS 


A. History 


An entirely new work, seven years in the making. 
The work of author-scholars from twenty universities. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of History, Harvard. 
With the co-operation of four state historical societies. 
The first American Historical Atlas—186 special maps. 
The standard work—of value for all time. 


REUBEN G. THWAITES 
DAVIS R. DEWEY 





Harper @ Brothers, for 91 years publishers of From 
books, believe this is their greatest achievement. Original Sources 











q This is the only history dealing with The volumes are of crown-octavo size, —souw #. Larane 
every field of our national life. Our in two styles of binding: (1) Red polished 
political, economic, religious, industrial, buckram, stamped in gold, with dark-blue 
financial, and social life is set forth side leather labels; (2) Persian half-morocco 
by side and in their relation one with of a rich crimson, stamped in gold, with 
another. cloth sides and special end-papers. Gilt 
The careful selection of authors who tops, untrimmed edges, head-bands, etc. 
could write brilliantly as well as with Oe 
scholarship and insight has made it possi- Ciad we Gis eaapen snk tet ue mel yeu ij. 
° absolutely without cost—our 32-page booklet, 
ble to carry the story of America through which shows why this history is better than 


volume after volume with the glow and all other histories combined. It contains 4 
sample pages, illustrations, and maps. Send 4 


spirit of romance. It is, above all— the coupon to-day. sh 
interesting. # cients 
’ il 
4 BROTHERS 
“The reader who possesses these volumes has before him the choice output of modern 7 New York City 


scholarship of American history.” —N. Y. Sun. y Gentlemen : 


“The American Nation’ adds another, and perhaps the best, to the long list of f 
7 out cost to me, your 


histories of the United States, in whole or in part.’ PRONE 
2-page boo , describin 
—SpRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN. of ee “ 














Z “The American Nation: A 


“g iil work in popular style.”—N. Y. Times. 


JOHN saa HARPER & BROTHERS, P UBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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EDWARD CHANNING GEO. P. GARRISON THEODORE C. SMITH FRENCH E. CHADWICK 








pee — every Sage 


The only Baking Powder q ; 
Cian of Tat Sena 


fOr; mye 
3 ~ 


or Phosphate of Lime —injuriou 3 subst BE oe ay 
’ used in the making of socalled ‘cheap =. .—=—*& 


Abs olutely 


ure 





